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FP MR. TENNANT, 

iy . MINERALOGIST BY APPOINTMENT TO HER MAJESTY, 

149, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


Gives Practical Instruction in Mineralogy and Geology. He can also supply Elementary Collections of Minerals, Rocks, and Fossils, on the following terms :— 
100 SMALL SPECIMENS, IN CABINET WITH THREE TRAYS . ° . . . £2 2 0 











*200 SPECIMENS, LARGER, IN CABINET WITH FIVE TRAYS ‘ . . . . 5 5 0 
i 300 SPECIMENS, LARGER, IN CABINET WITH EIGHT DRAWERS . . . . 10 10 6 
eae 400 SPECIMENS, LARGER, IN CABINET WITH TWELVE DRAWERS . ° . » 21 0 0 


More extensive Collections, either to illustrate Mineralogy or Geology, at 50 to 100 Guineas each, with every requisite to assist those commencing the 
study of these interesting branches of Science, a knowledge of which affords so much pleasure to the traveller in all parts of the world. 


* A Collection for Five Guineas, which will illustrate the recent works on Geology by Lyell, Mantell, Murchison, Ansted, Page, and others, 
contains 200 specimens, in a mahogany Cabinet, with five trays, comprising the following specimens, viz. :— 


MINERALS which are either the components of Rocks, or occasionally imbedded in them : — Quartz, Agate, Chaleedony, Jasper, Garnet, Zeolite, 
Hornblende, Augite, Asbestus, Felspar, Mica, Talc, Tourmaline, Caleareous Spar, Fluor, Selenite, Baryta, Strontia, Salt, Sulphur, Plumbago, Bitumen, &c. 

NATIVE METALS, or METALLIFEROUS MINERALS: these are found in masses, in beds, or in veins, and occasionally in the beds of rivers. 
Speeimens of the following Metallic Ores are contained in the Cabinet:—Iron, Manganese, Lead, Tin, Zinc, Copper, Antimony, Silver, Gold, Platina, &c. 

ROCKS: Granite, Gneiss, Mica-slate, Clay-slate, Porphyry, Serpentine, Sandstones, Limestones, Basalt, Lavas, &c. 

PALZOZOIC FOSSILS, from the Llandeilo, Wenlock, Ludlow, Devonian, and Permian Carboniferous Rocks. 

SECONDARY FOSSILS, from the Lias, Oolite, Wealden, and Cretaceous Groups. 

TERTIARY FOSSILS, from the Woolwich, Barton, and Bracklesham Beds, London Clay, Crag, &c. 
In the more expensive Collections some of the specimens are rare, and all more select. 





EXTENSIVE AND VALUABLE COLLECTION OF MINERALS. 


Mr. TENNANT bought at the Stowe Sale, in 1848, the Duke of Buckingham’s Collection of Minerals, which he has greatly enriched by a Collection 
of Coloured Diamonds, specimens of Gold from California, Australia, Canada, and Wales, and many other specimens of great value and interest. The 
Collection, consisting of 3000 specimens, is in two cabinets, each containing thirty drawers, with a glass case on the top for large specimens. Price 2000/. 
Such a Collection is well adapted for any publie Institution, or for any Gentleman taking an interest in Mining pursuits. 





At King’s College, London, Lectures on Mineralogy are given on Wednesday and Friday Mornings, from Nine to Ten o'clock, from October to Christmas, 
to which the public are admitted on paying the College Fee of 2l. 2s. 


MINERALOGY. — The conrse commences with a deseription of the Physical and Chemical Characters of Minerals in general. 

The principal simple Minerals are next separately considered, and the readiest mode of distinguishing them described. 

The course of instruction includes a minute description of all the substances entering into the composition of Rocks, and of those minerals which are 
also used in the Arts; illustrated by an extensive collection of characteristic specimens, and diagrams of the principal erystalline forms, &e. 

GEOLOGY. — (Tue Lecrures Commence 1x JanvARY AND Terminate in May) — Lent Term.— Descriptive Geology. Fee 2/. 12s. 6d. 
: % Easter Term. — The practical application of Geology to Engineering, Architecture, Agriculture, and Mining. Fee 1/. 11s. 6d., or 32. 18s. 6d. for 
ae the two Terms. 

The Students are accompanied by the Professor to the Museum of Practical Geology, the British Museum, and other public institutions, and also on 
excursions into the country. 
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SOPWITH’S GEOLOGICAL MODELS. 


TueEsE models are constructed of various kinds of wood fitted together from actual measurements of the Strata in the Coal and Lead Mining Districts 
of the North of England. The upper part of each model represents the surface of the ground,—the sides exhibit four vertical sections, each of which cor- 
responds with the sections usually drawn in geological works, and the base of each model represents a horizontal plane at a certain depth under the 
surface, according to the seale of the model. 

To students in Geology, and others interested in Mineral Districts, these models afford a clearer idea of Geological Phenomena than ordinary plans 
and sections, presenting a fae-simile of the objects represented, which can be studied in every variety of position, and thus exhibit and explain the 
subterranean, as well as surface relations of the various Strata, Beds of Coal, and Mineral Veins. 


The models illustrate the Nature of Stratification; Valleys of Denudation; Succession of Coal Seams in the Newcastle Coal Field; Strata of 
Adjacent Lead Mine Districts; the effects produced by Faults or Dislocations ; Intersections of Mineral Veins, &c. ; and ‘are accompanied with a letter- 
press description, by T. Sopwiru, Esq., F.R.S., Memb. Inst. C. E., Author of “ A Treatise on Isometrical Drawing,” &c. 


Sold in Cases, bound and lettered to resemble large octavo, quarto, or folio volumes, by J. TENNANT, Geologist, &c., 149, Strand, London. 


PNY ert sae 


Set of Six Models, 3 inches square 2/. Os. Twelve Models, 3 inches square 41. 0s, 
The same, 4 inches square 2 10 The same, 4 inches square5 0 


& It may be proper to observe that the train of investigation which is required to study these models is wholly apart from the theoretical researches 
which extend to the original formation of rocks, and is confined to such facts as are open to every-day observation, and of which no doubt can 
possibly exist, 

The description of the models can be had separate, price 1s. 6d. 





MODELS OF CRYSTALS IN GLASS AND WOOD. 
i To InntusTRaTE THE SECTION ON CRYSTALLOGRAPHY AND MINERALOGY IN “ Orr’s CIRCLE OF THE SCIENCES.” 
+ BY THE REV, WALTER MITCHELL, M.A.. AND PROFESSOR TENNANT, F.G.S. 
Six Glass Models, containing Skeleton Models, to illustrate the Six Systems, price 3/. 3s. Thirty neat Wood Models, in box, price 10s. 6d. 





WATERHOUSE HAWKINS’S MODELS AND DIAGRAMS OF EXTINCT ANIMALS. 


Scientific and other Institutions can be supplied with Mr. WaTernovuse Hawxins’s Restorations oF THE Extinct AntmaLs — Pterodactyle, 
Iguanodon, Megalosaurus, Pl us (two species), Ichthyosaurus, and Labyrinthodon,—seven models, reduced to a scale of one inch to a foot, from those 
at the Crystal Palace, Price 5/. 5s. Packing-case, if for the country, 8s. 6d. extra. Six Diagrams, Price lJ. 10s, 











— All thetzecent Works relating to Mineralogy, Geology, Conchology, and Chemistry, also Geological Maps, Models, Diagrams, Hammers, Blowpi 
Magnifying Glasses, Acid Bottles, Objects for the Microscope, &e., can be supplied to e student in tank ietonvelie branches of science by ai 


JAMES TENNANT, MINERALOGIST BY APPOINTMENT TO HER MAJESTY, 149, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
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This day is published, price Two Shillings, 


HE JOURNAL OF THE INSTITUTE OF 
ACTUARIES, AND ASSURANCE MAGAZINE. No. 
XVILL,, for January. 
CONTENTS. 
Mr. Wittsam Marrazw Maxenam.—On the Law of Mortality and 
Construction of Annuity Tables. i 

Mr. poy Jzx1icoz.—On the Rationale of certain Actuarial Esti- 

mates. 

Mr. Rosrar Camrnezt.—On a Test for ascertaining whether an 

ree of Uniformity, or the reverse, in Tables of Sta- 
tistics, is to bu looked upon as remarkable. ae 

Mr. Ancnipaty Day.—On the Purchase of Life Assurance Policies 

as an Investment. . : 

Mr. Sreruzw H. Wanv.—On the Medical Estimate of Life for Life 

Assurance. 
Correspondence, &c. 
London: Cuanres & Evwix Lavon, 150, Fleet Street ; Depot for 
Books of Assurance—Life, Fire, and Marine. 
LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, 
for JANUARY, 1860. No. DXXXI. Price 2s. 6d. 
ConrEnTs : 

8ST. STEPHEN’S.—PART I, 

NORMAN SINCLAIR: AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY.—PART I. 

MR. BULL'S SONG—THE SLY LITTLE MAN. 

THE ELEMENTS OF DRAWING. 

THE LAST FRENCH HERO: BEING SOME CHAPTERS 
OF A VERY FRENCH NOVEL NOT YET PUBLISHED. 
—BY ALEXANDRE SUE-SAND, FILS. 

THE LUCK OF LADYSMEDE.—PART XI. 

THE PUBLIC SERVICE. 

RAMBLES AT RANDOM IN THE SOUTHERN STATES. 

THE VOYAGE OF THE “FOX” IN THE ARCTIC SEAS, 


Witt Bracxwoor & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


HE LONDON REVIEW, No. 26. January 


1860. Price 6a. 








Contents: x 
fl. ST. JAMES THE JUST.; 
Il. ETHNOLOGY AND LITERATURE OF CORNWALL. 
Ill. BARTH’S AFRICAN RESEARCHES. 
IV. GEOLOGY OF THE DRIFT. 
‘VV. DR. CUMMING ON THE GREAT TRIBULATION. 
VI. SOCIAL CHANGES IN RUSSIA. 
VII. CHILDREN'S LITERATURE. 
VIII. THE NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY. 
IX. ASPECTS OF AMERICAN SLAVERY. 
X. RECENT RELIGIOUS REVIVALS, 
London : Avexanper Heviin, 28, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


Octavo, Six Shillings, 





| ENTLEY’S QUARTERLY REVIEW, — 


No. LV. is published this day. 
CONTENTS. 
I, THE COMING POLITICAL CAMPAIGN. 
II, THE ORDNANCE SURVEY. 
Ill, GEORGE SAND. 
IV. MODERN ENGLISH, 
V. DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE, 
VI. BEN JONSON. 
VII, GREEK LITERATURE. 
VII. JOUN STUART MILL ON LIBERTY. 
IX. LORD DUNDONALD. 
London, Ricnarp Bentrey, New Burlington Street. 





On the 2nd of January, 1860, price ‘One Shilling, 


HE PHARMACEUTICAL JOURNAL. 


Second Series. No. 7, Containing the 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE PHARMACEUTICAL SOCIETY- 
Cowrerts:— The Jacob Bell Memorial—The Sale of Dandelion | 


¢—Subscriptions to the Jacob Bell Memorial (continued)— 
Note on Sy:up of Iodide of Iron—Syrup of Ginger—Note on 
Arsenic in Trisnitrat of Bismuth—Gas Blow-pipe— Manufacture 
of Wood and Wax Matches—On the Theory.of the Construction of 
Balances,and on a New Chemical Balance—On the Method for 
rendering Fabrics Non-inflammable—Pharmaceutical Education, 
Past, Present, and Future— Results of Physical and Chemical In- 


arsh’s Process for the Detection of Arsenic—On the Detection of 
Metallic -Poisons by means of Electrolysis—Gr‘ffin’s Patent Blast 
Gas Furnace (with cuts)—The Case of Accidental Poisoning at 
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Memoirs of Early Italian Painters, and of the 
progress of Painting in Italy, from Cimabue 
ty “sad By Mrs. Jameson. (Murray. ) 

From Cimabueto Jacopo Bassano, Mrs. Jameson 
has run through the whole list of celebrated 
Italian painters, giving a short biographical 
notice of each, with a few critical remarks on 
their general style, and the more famous of 
their pictures. Such a work must necessarily be 
slight and inconclusive ; but it is suggestive ; 
pe addressed as it is to the young, will per- 
haps do all that it is Pabst og to do, namely, 
set them searching for themselves into the 
inexhaustible treasures of Italian art, and 
awaken in some those slumbering, latent powers 
which need the spur of outside emulation to 
bring into life and action. 

. Jameson had a grand subject, one of the 
grandest and noblest given to the mind of man 
worked at it with zeal and love. As an artist 
to penetrate and understand; and she has 
and a thinker both, she had rich materials 
before her, and they have not suffered diminu- 
tion or degradation at her hands. Deeply 
imbued with the religiousness of art, viewing 
it rather as amedium of thought and character 
than as an exercise of even the highest me- 
chanical powers, eager to discern in it eviden- 
ces of the spiritual condition of the men who 
thought and laboured thus, while yet revelling 
with an artist’s sensuous enjoyment in the 
grace and beauty brought before her, she is an 
admirable exponent of all relating to those 
Italian painters and the work they did, and 
can discriminate between the intention with 
which they wrought, and the artistic value of 
their wor hip, in a clear and unexcited 
manner, singularly valuable in a critic and a 


teacher. Her text-book a with Cimabue, 
e the lofty title of 


from whom she would 
father of modern painting, and sfrip of the 
“merit, or rather the miracle, of having re- 
vived the art of painting when utterly lost, 
dead, and buried —of having by his single 
enius brought light out of darkness, form and 
auty out of chaos.” It was Vasari who 
first raised the name of Cimabue to what 
seems now was a false elevation, but enough 
= remains to warrant our placing him at the 
ead of the early Italian schools, and the 
ascription to him of the great art-revival which 








took place at the beginning of the fourteenth 
century. Had Cimabue done nothing but in- 
struct Giotto, his fame would have stood out 
beyond that of all his contemporaries; but 
eer from this vicarious glory, we cannot 
think with Mrs. Jameson, that Guido da 
Sienna, or Maestro Bartolomeo of Florence, 
in any way divide the palm with him. True, 
his figures are stiff, bad, and meagre, his 
drawing is at fault, his draperies wooden, his 
faces passionless and lifeless; but beside the 
hard, stony, lengthened Byzantine produc- 
tions, his pictures positively glow with warmth 
and expression, and if conventional trammels, 
and a certain respectful superstition did not 
suffer him to improve on the traditional 
Madonna to the same extent as on other less 
sacred personages, he at least made up for this 
enforced reticence by the marvellous “ grandeur 
of expression and largeness of form,” which 
were then quite novelties in art. As Lanzi 
says, Cimabue has “un non so che di forte e 
sublime,” which even we, with all our greater 
knowl and advanced tastes, are found to 
recognise and admire. Vasari says that he 


was the first to paint after nature; that is, he 
took a living subject as his model for a St. 
Francis, a thing until then unknown. Niccolo 
Pisano, the gracious, graceful sculptor, “the 
first to leave the stiff monotony of the tradi- 
tional forms for the study of nature and the 
antique,” “the first to see the light and follow 
it,” Andrea Tafi and Gaddo Gaddi, the mosaic 
workers, were his contemporaries, and the 
last was his friend ; but the greatest name of 
all those in any manner associated with his, 
was that of the gentle, humble, shepherd boy, 
whom he found drawing one of his sheep with 
slate and stone, took to his own house and 
educated, made his friend and successor, and 
left to the praise of history and the love of 
men, as Giotto, the friend of Boccaccio, of | 
Petrarch, and of Dante, the designer of the | 
oy at Florence, and the greatest glory | 
of all those whom “ Florence the beautiful — | 
Florence the free,” possessed. Giotto was | 

uick in repartee, brave, satirical, and free of | 
thought. Tero capital anecdotes are told of | 
him : 

“ But to return to Giotto, whom we left on the 
road to Naples. King Robert received him with 
great honour and rejoicing, and being a monarch 
of singular accomplishments, and fond of the so- 
ciety of learned and distinguished men, he soon 
found that Giotto was not merely a painter, but a 
man of the world, a man of various acquirements, 
whose general reputation for wit and vivacity was 
not unmerited. He would sometimes visit the 
painter at his work, and, while watching the rapid 
progress of his pencil, amused himself with the 
quaint good sense of his discourse. ‘If I were you, 
Giotto,’ said the king to him one very hot day, ‘I 
would leave off work and rest myself.’ ‘And so 
would ¥, sire,’ replied the painter, ‘if I were you!’ 
The king, in a playful mood, desired him to paint 
his kingdom, on which Giotto immediately sketched 
the figure of an ass with a heavy pack-saddle on 
his back, smelling with an eager air at another 





| mild ecstatic raptures. Both were men of 


| and expressions; for instance, the youth in 





pack-saddle lying on the ground, on which were 
a crown and sceptre. By this emblem the satirical 
painter expressed the servility and the fickleness 
of the Neapolitans, and the king at once under- 
stood the allusion.” 


Quaint and powerful Andrea Oreagna, with 
his “Triumph of Death,” and that terrible 
“Last Judgment,” from which even Michael 
Angelo did not disdain to borrow attitudes, 
nor Fra Bartolomeo and Raphael to imitate 
arrangements; Simone Memmi, Spinello of 
Arezzo, whose own horrible fancies and de- 
moniacal representations finally drove him 


mad, and some others, were employed to con- | 


tinue the Campo Santo paintings which Giotto 
had begun; but the most celebrated of all his 
successors was his favourite pupil, a godson, 
Taddeo Gaddi, who, architect as well as 
painter, built the Ponte Vecchio at Florence, 
and even improved on his master’s style. 

And now we come to another divine Maes- 
tro ; to the creator of an epoch, and the setter 
up of a landmark in ailiatin Uanety--Ae Lorenzo 
Ghiberti, the maker of the famous gates of 
San Giovanni at Florence. Only twenty-three 
years of age when he sent in his designs, and 
onan against six others, most of them of 
established reputation, and some of them recog- 
nised Maestri, he yet obtained the suffrages of 
the judges; the last two who stood side by 
side with him (Brunelleschi and Donatelli) 
withdrawing from the competition, and pub- 
licly acknowledging his superiority. It was a 
great triumph for one so young, but a triumph 
richly merited; for the Gates of San Giovanni 
may be placed among the noblest efforts of 
human genius, and may, indeed, be held 
“worthy,” as Michael elo said, “to be 


the gates of Paradise.” They were twenty- 





two years in making, though Ghiberti worked 








at them, “con grandissima diligenza e gran- 
dissimo amore:” and on the i when they 
were set up all Florence was drunk with joy ; 
drunk as it was a hundred and fifty years 
before, when Cimabue uncovered his grand 
picture of the Madonna, and such wild enthu- 
siastic crowds flocked shouting and singing 
round it, that the quarter of the city was 
named henceforth “ 1] Borgo dei Allegri.” 
Contemporary with Lorenzo Ghiberti lived 
the two painter monks, Fra Filippo, the li- 
bertine, restless, wandering, old Anacreontic 
delineator of Madonnas from beautiful mis- 
tresses, and Fra Angelico, “ Il Beato,” gentle, 
holy, pious, given up to heavenly dreams and 















































great artistic influence, as was also Masaccio, 
“ugly, or slovenly Tom,” who drew his 
figures with more anatomical correctness than 
had hitherto been attempted by any, and gave 
a “harmony and softness in colouring the flesh 
never attained before his time, nor since sur- 

ssed, till the days of Raphael and Titian.” 

e excelled in certain naturalistic situations 


the fresco of St. Peter baptizing the converts, 
who has just thrown off his clothes and stands 
shivering with cold, and which Lanzi says, 
“formed an epoch in art.” He painted souls 
as well as bodies,—gave animation, expression, 
and diversity to his figures, and made his 
draperies more free and flowing than the long, 
stiff, longitudinal folds which the Cimabue and 
Giotto schools had not yet thrown off. 

Passing lightly over Benozzo Gozzoli and 
some others, we next find ourselves in com- 
pany with the goldsmith’s son, young Domenico 

igordi, or Dal Ghirlandajo, so called because 
of the ornament, the Ghirlandja, or silver 
wreath, which he invented. One of Ghirlan- 
dajo’s most marked peculiarities was his habit 
of introducing the portraits of living people in 
his sacred pictures. Genevra de’ Benci, one 
of the loveliest women of her time, is repre- 
sented more than once in the stately, graceful, 
costume of the Florentine ladies of the period, 
as visiting the Virgin on various occasions; 
for anachronisms, either in facts or in costume, 
were not regarded as blemishes in those days. 
Ghirlandajo has also painted his own portrait, 
and that of Lorenzo de’ Medici, Amerigo Ves- 
puccio, Poliziano, and others, among the 








crowds of sacred personages introduced into 
his pictures. Ghirlandajo was Michael An- 
| gelo’s first patron and master. 

| In the school of Padua we find Squarcione, 
with his numerous pupils, among whom, as his 
favourite and adopted son, was Andrea Man- 
| tegna. But when Andrea fell in love with 
Nicolosia, daughter of Jacopo Bellini, and so 
seemed as if he had passed from the Paduan to 
the Venetian school, the jealousy of the Maes- 
tro overcame the affection of the father, and 

| Squarcione publicly attacked and ridiculed 
| the youth to whom formerly his soul had been 

| 80 claaale knit. Andrea replied, first, by in- 

| creased diligence and zeal, whereby he pro- 
| duced a picture which silenced even Squar- 

cione ; then, by a likeness of Squarcione himself, 

as one of the figures in his frescoes, which like- 

ness was anything but flattering to his old 

master, and perhaps not quite just. After 

this we hear no more of the old man’s cen- 

sures, and Andrea went on his way unmo- 

lested. There are nine pictures by him in 

Hampton Court; The Triumph of Julius 

Cesar after the Conquest of Gaul. 

Rubens himself learnt of this fine pictaes, 
| making a translation, s. to speak, of the fifth 



























compartment, which hechanged to hisownstyle, 
and of which he even altered circumstances. 
Andrea Mantegna was the first painter who 
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engraved his own designs on copper, to which 
circumstance he owes much of his fame, as 
thus his pictures have survived the trials of 
time which have destroyed so many others of 
greater worth. The Venetian painters, Gentile 
and Gian Bellini, sons of Jacopo, and brothers 
to the beautiful Nicolosia whom Andrea mar- 
ried, the founders of the glorious Venetian 
school, kept themselves distinct from his in- 
fluence, which was general over all the other 
Italian artists; and to this individuality we 
owe the school which brought forth Giorgione, 
Titian, Tintoretto, and Paul Veronese ; the 
school which gave the world such colouring 2s 
has never been equalled or surpassed. 

Perugino also was a “ capo-scuolo,” a 
Maestro with one following who, like Aaron’s 
rod, swallows up all the rest. Scofied at by 
Michael Angelo, too justly accused of avarice, 
and suspected of infidelity, or free-thinking, 
Perugino was yet the master and earliest 
moulder of the hand and mind of Raphael, Mrs. 
Jameson’s “Shakespere” in art; and may for 
this one great reflected glory be well forgiven 
half the sins and short-comings laid to his 
charge. Contemporaneous with Perugino were 
Francia, of the early Bolognese school, origin- 
ally, like so many others, a goldsmith and 
niello worker, and one of Raphael’s tenderest 
friends and artistic admirers; and Fra Barto- 
lomeo, the last of the elder painters, who un- 
fortunately, in a fit of zeal, burnt all his 
anatomical sketches, his drawings of the nude 
figure, and everything he had done, mundane 
or pagan, after listening to an pen ae sermon 
by Savonarola. When that unhappy priest 
was publicly burnt, after the torture, in the 
il square at Florence, Bartolomeo, terrified 
and horror-struck, took the vows and hurried 
into the Dominican convent of San Marco, 
leaving to his friend “ Albertinelli the task of 
completing those of his frescoes and pictures 
which were left unfinished.” He passed the 
first four years of his convent life without 
touching a pencil, and then only yielded to 
the commands of his superior, who obtained, as 
the spiritual Father from his son, what the 
artist would not have granted to the man. But 
when Raphael came to visit Il Frate in his 
cell, and when thus “between these kindred 
spirits a friendship ensued, which ended only 
with death, and to which we partly owe the 
finest works of both,” Fra Bartolomeo’s artistic 
enthusiasm was once more awakened, and 
shaking himself somewhat free from the dead 
weight of monkery which he had tied round 
his own neck, he poured out —_ the world 
the treasures of his art and knowledge; so that 
“at this time Fra Bartolomeo seems to have 
been the greater man, and might have been 
the Raphael, had not fortune been determined 
in favour of the other.” It was the Frate who 
invented “thewooden figures with joints,” (lay 
figures) which have “ been of such incalculable 
service in art,”—or such manifest disservice 
rather !—and who was thus saved the necessity 
of employing female models; which, under ex- 
isting cireumstances, would have been slightly 
impracticable to the good Frate. 

And now we come to ater names; to 
Lionardo da Vinci, musician, scholar, poet, 
chemist, architect, —— “the miracle 
of that age of miracles ;” to Michael Angelo, 
strong as a Titan and pure as an infant; to 
Raphael, universal, faultless, divine; to Cor- 
reggio, with his grace surpassing that of 
nature, with his tenderness and delicacy be- 
yond humanity; to Giorgione with his 
fervid glow; and to Titian with his golden 
glory ; all these are men of higher stamp than 
Giotto or Perugino, than Francia or Fra Bar- 
tolomeo, great, holy, pious, and glorious as they 





were. Of Lionardo da Vinci, Mrs. Jameson 
says: 

“ Lionardo da Vinci seems to present in his own 
person a résumé of all the characteristics of the age 
in which he lived. He was the miracle of that age 
of miracles. Ardent and versatile as youth; pa- 
tient and persevering as age; a most profound and 
original thinker ; the greatest mathematician and 
most ingenious mechanic of his time; architect, 
chemist, engineer, musician, poet, painter !— we 
are not only astounded by the variety of his natural 
gifts and acquired knowledge, but by the practical 
direction of his amazing powers. The extracts 
which have been published from MSS. now exist- 
ing in his own handwriting, show him to have 
anticipated by the force of his own intellect some 
of the greatest discoveries made since his time.” 


One of the most extraordinary, if not the 
most beautiful things that Lionardo did, was 
the “ Rotello del Fico,” the fig-tree shield, on 
which he painted a Medusa’s head, to please 
an old peasant, one of his father’s tenants. The 
head was composed of all the most hideous and 
obscene reptiles and insects that he could 
collect. Adders and toads, all sorts of frightful 
worms and lizards, snakes, beetles, moths, and 
locusts, orereng ee hideous and obnoxious, 
he gathered together into a sort of monstrous 
conglomerate, from which he fashioned the 
loathsome head, with flashing eyes and pest- 
ilential aspect, “so fearful and abominable 
that it seemed to infect the very air around.” 
The shield was destroyed in the subsequent 
troubles of Milan, but it would have been of 
extreme interest to the world now if it had been 
+ sagem It was a totally different thing to 
is famous Medusa’s head in the Florence 
Gallery, that terrible and fascinating picture, 
that mixture of beauty and horror, of pain and 
passion, and desparing loveliness, so true to 
the legend it embodies ; and both, how widely 
unlike the wonderful Last Supper, painted on 
the wall of the refectory, in the inican 
convent of La Madonna delle Grazie, at Milan. 
Even in its present ruined and obliterated 
condition, that Last Supper is one of the divi- 
nest productions of art. 
Michael Angelo and Lionardo were rivals. 
Michael Angelo, jealous, haughty, contemptu- 


ous, affec to despise Lionardo as much 
as he affected to despise the other painters 
of his time, Perugino and the rest. He and 


Lionardo were chosen as competitors for the 
honour of painting in fresco one side of the 
great Council Hall in the Palazzo Vecchio, 
at Florence. Lionardo’s design was the one 
approved of; but he spent so much time 
in experiments of various kinds, that the 
government, always changing, changed once 
again, and the design never ripened into a 
fresco, The two cartoons were for many years 
the favourite study of artists, who flocked from 
all parts of Italy to copy and learn them; but 
afterwards they were cut up into separate 
pieces, and so got dispersed and lost. Only 
one small copy of Michael lo’s exists; of 
Lionardo’s not one. Mrs, Jameson gives a 
list of some of Da Vinci’s attainments : 


“In the Ambrosian Library at Milan there are 
twelve huge volumes of his works, relative to arts, 
chemistry, mathematics, &c.; one of them con- 
tains a collection of anatomical drawings, which 
the celebrated anatomist Dr. Hunter described as 
the most wonderful things of the kind for accuracy 
and beauty that he had ever beheld. In the Royal 
Library at Windsor there are three volumes of 
MSS. and drawings, containing a vast variety of 
subjects — portraits, heads, groups, and single 
figures ; fine anatomical studies of horses ; a battle 
of elephants, full of spirit; drawings in optics, 
hydraulics, and perspective; plans of military 
machines, maps, and surveys of rivers; beautiful 
and accurate drawings of plants and rocks, to be 








introduced into his pictures; musical airs noted 
in his own hand, perhaps his own compositions ; 
anatomical subjects, with elaborate notes and ex- 
planations. In the Royal Library at Paris there 
is a volume of philosophical treatises, from which 
extracts have been published by Venturi. In the 
Holkham Collection is a MS. treatise on hydraulics. 
The ‘ Treatise-on Painting,’ by Lionardo da Vinci, 
has been translated from the original Italian into 
French, English, and German, and is the founda- 
tion of all that has since been written on the sub- 
ject, whether relating to the theory or to the 
practice of the art. His MSS. are particularly 
difficult to read or decipher, as he had a habit of 
writing from right to left, instead of from left to 
right. What was his reason for this singularity 
has not been explained.” 

It is curious to note the differences me 
between Lionardo and Michael Angelo, bot 
in their characters and their works. The one 
versatile, social, expensive, luxurious, to whom 
ee was the chief good, and evlour greater 
than form; Michael Angelo, stern, fiery, re- 
served, temperate, adoring Force above all 
things save Truth’ and striving after the per- 
fection of form, while he despised the illusions 
of colour. Nature herself designed the two as 
rivals and opponents, and they did not gainsay 
her design. Between no two artists then 
living was there more yr 8 and thorough 
te ee than between them; and generous 

ugh they both were, their mutual ~— 
ism prevented the full recognition of their 
mutual powers. So full of power was Michael 
lo, even as a youth, that his master 
Ghirlandaje paid his father Buonarotti for the 
— of his apprenticeship, instead of, as 
y receiving payment for teaching him his 
art; and his first attempt in marble, made 
when about fifteen years old, was a spirited 
copy, or translation rather, of an antique mask 
of an old Faun. Lorenzo the Magnificent was 
je own with the work, but remarked that 
“old people had not all their teeth,” where- 
upon the lad took up e mallet and struck out 
teeth; and Lorenzo, charmed with his 
skill and quickness, took him at once into his 
service, 1 him in the Palace del Medici, 
and and educated him as his son. 
When two and twenty, Michael Angelo made 
a most beautiful littled marble Cupid, which 
into the cabinet of the Duchess of 
antua asan antique. When its authorshi 
was known, the Cardinal San Giorgio invi 
the young sculptor to his palace, at Rome, 
where he produced a very beautiful statue of 
Bacchus, and the famous Pieta, now in St. 
Peter's, the only work on which he has in- 
pense yf name. oe - i. at Rome, he 
exec r Po ius II. the magnificent 
Moses, one of the finest things ever created by 
the hand of man; and then he began the deco- 
rations of the ceiling of the Sistine Chapel, and 
uarrelled in between times with the fiery old 
‘ope, a8 two hot-tempered brothers might 
have done. The artist won the substantial 
victory, and the P Rome, and the world 
gained the ceiling of the Sistine Chapel, than 
which nothing grander exists in art. 

As unlike Michael Angelo as was Lionardo, 
as full of generous rivalry and emulation, but 
without any of the personal ism which 
divided and distinguished the other two, Ra- 
— Sanzio d’Urbino seemed born to prove 

‘ow true, and loving, and gentle a heart can 
— te the most og pone 
ere Michael Angelo ised, Raph 
loved ; where Michael An spurned, Ra- 
phael sought. Greater than all around himfin 

art, the divine ‘pai ice a nobler, 
cause a more lo man. He could recognise 
the werk of phaser ea iate their merits, 


even when below his own. Lionardo da Vinal 
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he treated with filial respect; Fra Bartolomeo 
he visited, roused, comforted, and spurred to 
activity and emulation; for Perugino, his 
old master, whom Michael Angelo called a 
“dauber,” he had the most attention ; 
Francia was his tenderest friend; to Ghirlan- 
dajo he did not disdain to leave his unfinished 
ictures for completion, when he hurried to 
ame on the command of the old fiery Pope ; 
and even to Michael Angelo himself, he re- 
turned reverence for contempt, ho for in- 
solence, and the most winning and patient 
recognition, while upholding his own self-re- 
without a flaw. It is impossible to en- 

tirely divorce the character of a man from his 
; and when we find one so rich in in- 
tellectual excellence, and so lovely in nature as 
was Raphael, the greatness of his genius is 
exalted by his goodness, and his ess be- 
comes more beautiful through his genius. 
Geyerous, princely, without the faintest trace 
of envy, royally great in his manner of im- 
instruction and giving artistic aid, he 

made hi the culminating point of art,— 
the point whence all beyond slides slowly 
downward to decadence and decay. As there 
was but one Shakespere, and one Phidias, so 
there was but one —— : all the rest, how- 
ever great, when isolated, look dwarfed and 
dim beside him. Even Michael Angelo, though 
so heroic, was less universal, less complete ; 
and Lionardo himself, with all on boa 
acquirements, stood a step lower than D’Ur- 
hina. But Italy hed a glowing lifo within her 
. ‘Giulio Romano, luscious and luxuriant ; 
vaggio, chaste and pure; Correggio, tender 


as womanhood, ful as infancy; Giorgione, 
warm and passionate, with the greatness of 


truth stam’ on all he did, and the noble 
nature of the man visible in his works; and 
Titian, golden Titian, — these‘are names that 
—_ manhood and vitality yet im art, if 

intoretto, careless and uncertain, and Paul 
Voronese, with his deification of drapery and 
millinery, may not stand in the same page as 
Raphael d’Urbino, as Michael Angelo Buona- 
rotti, as Lionardo da Vinci. And what has 
been ma: 
once e Italy the Mecca to which the 
choicest spirits turned, that made it the centre 
of art, the cradle of science, the mirror of civi- 
lisation,—that life cannot be wholly burned 


out. Smouldering, deadly, and grievously 
overlaid, it is still there, and waits only the 
time moment when it shall again burst 


forth into the light, and once more charm the 
world it has helped to vivify and inform, Che 
sara sara; and the past has yet a future, 

One complaint, and one only, we have to 
make of this book ; the disgraceful state of the 
illustrations. Well drawn, but vilely cut, the 
blocks worn and battered, and the engravers, 
or engraver, for the most part profoundly ig- 
noraut of the meaning of the htsman, 
this pleasant, careful work on art is literally 
dishonoured by its examples of art, Some of 
the portraits are low caricatures, and most of 
the pictures have utterly lost all character of 
the time, and all trace of the artist; while even 
the best are discreditable both to Mrs. Jameson 
and the publisher, and would damage rather 
than adorn, a book of far less worth or preten- 
@10n, 








The Autobiography of a Seaman. By Thomas, 
Tenth Earl of Dundonald, G.C.B, Admiral 
of the Red, Rear-Admiral of the Fleet, &c. 
Vol. I. (London: Bentley.) 


Or all the surviving tatives of that 
numerous array of naval heroes whose deeds of 


daring contributed, some fifty years ago, to 


+ 


be again. The glorious life that | 


| ber an 





render England’s supremacy over the sea not | consented to allow him to follow his natural 
only a pleasant national tradition, but a stub- | bent. Owing to these cireumstances the pre- 


born and undeniable fact,—few names, perhaps, 
are more familiar to the ears of the nt 
eneration than that of Lord Dundonald. 
oubt, however, whether the reputation en- 


joyed by that nobleman is, either in kind or | despite this disadvantage, he made rapid pro- 


| gress. It is scarcely necessary to dwell in an 
ose who can carry back their recol- | de 6 1 4 


resent | 


degree, Ye commensurate with his de- 
serts. 
lections to the commencement of the 
century, and can recall the time when in 
azette after gazette the name of Captain Lord 
ochrane appeared associated with some deed 
of special gallantry and daring, do not require 
to be told that the Earl of Dundonald has 
amply proved himself to be at once a skilful 


We | 


} 


seaman and an eminently brave man. But the | 
present generation, whose ears are less keenly 


alive to the distant echoes of glories so lon 
gone by, knows him only as a €eappotiited 
man, whose success in life has, from some 
cause or other, fallen far short of his own 
expectations; and, judging exclusively by the 


his professional success may fairly be taken as 
the measure of his actual deserts, 
conclusion, natural as it may appear to be, is 
far from being a just or legitimate deduction 
from the facts of the present case, is a point on 
which we confess we have no doubt; and we 
are glad to welcome in Lord Dundonald’s 
present volume a fresh instalment of the data 
requisite for its material modification, if not 
for its complete rejection. His is, of course, an 
ex parte statement; but nevertheless, few, we 
think, will rise from its perusal without freely 
acknowledging that the career of its author has 
been influenced by considerations quite foreign 
either to his skill as a seaman, or to his bravery 
as @ man. 

Lord Dundonald, regardless of the Horatiun 
precept, commences his autobiographical narra- 
tive usgue ab ovo, prefixing to it a brief account 
of the Cochrane family, from the earliest 
period down to the present time. For our 
present purposes, however, it will not be neces- 


sary to ascend the family tree any higher than | 
his immediate ee the ninth Earl. This | 
eft ehind him a name which is | 


nobleman has 
not without a certain degree of celebrity in the 
scientific world. Possessed of no inconsiderable 
acquaintance with physical science, he was 
continually occupied with projects for turning 
it to a practically useful account; and he was, 
if not the very first, certainly one of the earliest 
to observe the illuminating power of coal-gas, 
though strangely enough, he does not appear 


to have had any glimpse of the real importance | 


sent Earl, when, in 1793, he joined the Hind 
as midshipman, had attained the unusuall 
mature age of seventeen years and a half. He 
was, however, in his element at last, and 


etail on the services which preceded his ap- 
=, to a separate command. We may, 
owever, notice that he served under Lord 
Keith in the Mediterranean in 1799, when en- 
gaged in operations against the combined 
‘rench and Spanish fleet, and was present 
when that nobleman was recalled by Lord St. 
Vincent from what promised to be a successful 
oy of the enemy’s fleet. Neither Lord 
‘eith nor Lord Dundonald — then Lord 
Cochrane— were at all sparing in their com- 


| ments upon this vexatious interference; a 


That this | 


pardonable imprudence, which the latter re- 


| gards as the primary cause of the obstacles 


; | which from that time forward he continually 
result, is apt to conclude that the amount of | 


encountered in his professional career. It was 
during this period that Lord Cochrane fell in 
with Lord Nelson at Palermo, from whom he 
received the characteristic advice which he 
never forgot, — “Never mind manceuyres, 
always go at them.” 

In the ensuing year, Lord Cochrane was ap- 
pointed by Lord Keith to the command of the 
Speedy, a vessel “about the size of an average 
coasting brig,’ whose whole armament con- 
sisted of fourteen 4-pounders. This was but a 
small beginning ; but it was sufficient for Lord 
Cochrane, who contrived to signalise his com- 
mand of this absurd cock-boat by the perform- 
ance of an exploit conspicuous even among the 
many deeds of daring which made this period 
one of the most remarkable in the naval annals 
of England. After having, by a series of rapid 
and well-arranged operations, inflicted serious 
damage on the coasting-trade on the eastern 
shores of Spain, he engaged and captured the 
Gamo, a Spanish frigate, carrying thirty-two 
| heavy guns and 319 men. This brillant suc- 
cess was not the result of a surprise, but of a 
desperate and prolonged conflict, as deliberately 
resolved upon as it was resolutely carried out. 
Being perfectly alive to the fact that a single 
broadside from the frigate would, if it fairly 
took effect, go far towards putting the Speedy 
at once hors de combat, while the pop-gun 

ounders of the latter vessel could not possibly 
if fired from any distance, produce any material 
| effect, Lord Cochrane gave orders not to fire a 
| gun till they were close te the enemy; “ when, 
running under her lee, he locked his yards 





of this discovery. But it very seldom happens | amongst her  Hieping, and in this position re- 
side, 


that a scientific nobleman succeeds in makin 
science a paying pursuit; and the ninth Earl 
of Dundonald was unfortunately no exception 
to the general rule. Owing both to the num- 
variety of his speculations, and to an 
utter want of management and 


rudence in | shot coul 


| turned his b such as it was.” The re- 
sult of this desperate manceuvre was precisel 
that the anticipation of which had led Lo 
Cochrane to its adoption ; viz., that, from the 
| great height of the frigate out of the water, her 
take effect only upon the upper- 





their detailed prosecution, the only result of | works of the Speedy, whose guns meanwhile, 
ou 


his projects was the complete exhaustion of an | being elevated and 
exc 5 which was originally in a far from | 


ibly-shotted, were blow- 
ing up the frigate’s main-deck. After the 


flourishing condition ; so that his father’s = | contest had endured in this rey for up- 
Cc 


watch was literally the whele patrimony w 


ich | wards of an hour, during whi 


time two at- 


the present Earl ever received. ‘Unsuccessful | tempts of the Spaniards to put an end to it by 


everywhere,” says Lord Dundonald, “my 
father turned his attention to myself.” But 
even in this direction the designs of the late 


Earl were not destined to be carried out. He | 


| boarding had been frustrated by the skilful 
| manner in which Lord Cochrane’s vessel was 
handled, the Speedy, though her loss in men 

was but trifling, had suffered so much in her 


intended his eldest son for the army, and | sails and rigging, that her only chance was 
accordingly procured for him at a very early | cither to take the frigate without delay or to 


a commission in the 104th Regiment; and | be taken herself. 


Accordingly, leaving the 


it was not till the boy’s leaning towards the | ship’s doctor, who volunteered for the service, 


naval profession 
was a istinguished member, became too evi- 
dent to be any longer resisted, that his father 


of which one of his uncles | 


| himself with every soul on board, on the Spa- 
| niard’s deck, The enemy fought gallantly for 


eof the helm, Lord Cochrane threw 


in ¢ 
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a few minutes until, the Spanish colours having 


been hauled down by one of Lord Cochrane’s | 
men, they, conceiving that the striking of the | 
flag was the act of one of their own officers, laid | 


down their arms. The unhurt prisoners, 263 
in number, were driven into the hold, down 
which their own guns, loaded to the muzzle, 
were kept constantly pointed; and in this atti- 
tude the prize was carried safely into Port 
Mahon. Thus, with a vessel of 158 tons, car- 

ing fifty-four men, and armed with fourteen 

pei the total weight of whose broad- 
side was only twenty-eight pounds, Lord Coch- 
rane captured a frigate of upwards of 600 tons, 
carrying 319 men, armed with twenty-two long 
12-pounders, eight long 8-pounders, and two 24- 
pounder carronades, and throwing a broadside 
of 190 pounds. The loss of the Speedy. was 
three lalled and eighteen wounded, while that 
of the Spaniard was fifteen killed and forty-one 
wounded, 

According to the established rules of the 
service, Lord Cochrane was entitled, as a re- 
ward for this gallant exploit, to his immediate 
promotion to post-rank. But month after 
month passed away, and though repeated ap- 
a tothe Admiralty were made both by 

imself and his friends, his promotion was still 
delayed. At this time, Lord St. Vincent was 
at the head of the Admiralty. In the course 
of his communications with this nobleman, 
Lord Cochrane was unfortunate and imprudent 
enough to widen still further the breach which, 


as we have before stated, already existed be- | 


tween them. His own promotion having been 


at last tardily conceded, he was unwearied in | 


pressing the claims of Lient. Parker, his se- 
cond in command, who had been severely 


wounded in the final attack on the Gamo; when | 


he was met by the answer, that the small 
number of men killed on board the Speedy did 
not warrant the application. To this rebuff 
Lord Cochrane made the incautious, though 


irresistibly tempting rejoinder, that in the very | 


battle from which Lord St. Vincent derived 


his title, only one man was killed on board the | 


Admiral’s ship. The first lord never forgave 
him this retort; and, from that moment, he 


was placed permanently on the black books of | 


the Admiralty. His sin was visited, not only 


on his own head, but also on that of every of- 


ficer who was so unfortunate as to distinguish 
himself under his command. If Lord Dun- 
donald’s story be correct, Lieut. Parker was 
completely ruined and literally done to death, 
by a course of treatment so unutterably shame- 
ful as to be well nigh incredible. Even in 
comparatively unimportant matters, his Lord- 
ship was a marked man. One instance of the 
sleepless vigilance of this official animosity is 
especially amusing. In order to remedy the 
frequent dispersion of convoys, consequent on 


the want of a sufficiently distinguishing light for | 
the protecting frigate, Lord Dundonald con- | 


trived a lamp powerful enough to serve as an 
efficient guide in the darkest night; but the 
Admiralty refused to adopt, or even to inspect, 


his plan. Some years later, the Board, induced | 
by the increasing clamour of ship-owners, | 


offered a reward of fifty pounds for the best in- 
vention for this purpose: when Lord Dun- 
donald’s lamp, which he had taken the precau- 
tion to enter under his agent’s name, gained 
the prize. The real authorship of the inven- 
tion subsequently becoming known, not a single 
one of the prize-lamps was ever ordered for 
Admiralty use. 

The picture drawn by Lord Dundonald of 
the manner in which naval affairs were ad- 
ministered at that period, is of the darkest 
possible description. We have not space to 
enter into this subject in detail: suffice it to 


‘say that shameless favouritism, followed by 
gross inefficiency and profligate peculation, was 
the order of the day. : : : 

As the only means of placing himself in a 
position efficiently to direct public attention to 
this deplorable state of things, Lord Cochrane 
resolved to obtain a seat in parliament. The 
measures which he adopted with a view to this 
object are related by his lordship with a simple 
naiveté which is inexpressibly amusing. Quite 
aware of the fact that in wholesale and un- 
scrupulous bribery lay his only chance of suc- 
cess, he selected Honiton as the scene of his 
operations ; and, with his pockets filled with 
all the cash which he could muster, presented 


himself totheelectors of thatrespectable borough | 


with the avowed determination of not buying 
a single vote. As a matter of course, he foun 
himself on the day of polling in a considerable 
minority, his antagonist having purchased votes 
from all comers at 5/. a head. Immediately 
after his defeat, Lord Cochrane sent the bell- 
man round the town to announce that every 
man who had voted for him would, on repair- 
ing to his agent, receive the sum of 10/. 10s.— 
simply as a reward for his virtue in not having 
accepted the bribe of the successful candidate. 
The results of these ingenious tactics were soon 
apparent. The worthy burghers of Honiton 
not unnaturally concluded, that a man who was 
so generous under defeat would set no bounds 
| to his liberality in case of success; and when, 
| at the next election, he solicited their suffrages 
“in a vis-a-vis and six, followed by several 
carriages and four, filled with officers and sea- 
men of the Pallas,” they received him in the 
most enthusiastic manner, and placed him, 
nothing doubting, at the head of the poll. But 
when, after the election, they openly claimed 
| a consideration for their valuable services, the 
were met by their immaculate ‘member wit. 
the calm announcement that, “to pay them 
now would be a violation of his own previously 
expressed principles.” The electors of Honiton 
were fairly outwitted by his lordship : but itis 
not without a feeling of satisfaction that we 
find that they contrived to be even with him 
after all. Foiled in their endeavour to obtain 
their legitimate rights, they put it to his gene- 
rosity whether he would not give his consti- 
tuents a public supper. “ By all means,” was 
the ready reply; “and it will give me great 
satisfaction to tie that so rational a display 
of patriotism has superseded a system of bribery, 
which reflects even less credit on the donor 
than on the recipients,” “But,” adds his lord- 
ship, with touching pathos, “alas, for the 
vanity of good intentions! The permission thus 
given was converted into a public treat, not 
_ only for my partisans, but for my opponents, 
| their wives, children, and friends ; in short for 
| the whole town! The result showed itself in 
a bill for some twelve hundred pounds! which I 
refused to pay, but was eventually compelled 
to liquidate, in a way which will form a very 
curious episode hereafter.” We shall look for 
this episode with great yey! in the next 
volume. The seat which had been obtained 
in this ingenious fashion turned out, we regret 
to say, to be anything but a good investment, 
| for after a session of only a few months, parlia- 
ment was again dissolved. In the ensuing 
election Lord Cochrane was returned for West- 
minster, and then at last found himself able to 
a the design, the furtherance of which 
ad led him to seek a place in parliament. 
| He then lost no time in bringing forward a 
| motion on naval abuses, which was not only 
negatived without a division, but also produced 
an immediate cessation of his legislative func- 
tions, he being ordered at once to join Lord 
Collingwood’s fleet in the Mediterranean, The 


} 








services which, in command of the Impérieuse 
he rendered on this occasion, principally by 
re the telegraph stations, and other- 
wise harassing the southern coast of France, 
were of the most important description ; and 
there are, we think, reasonable grounds for his 
opinion that, had he been permitted to carry 
out similar operations in the Bay of Biscay on 
a larger scale, Napoleon would have n 
effectually prevented from carrying the war 
into the Peninsula. We must, however, hasten 
on to what is at once the most interesting and 
important episode in the present volume—the 
attack on the French fleet in the Basque roads. 


When, early in 1809, Lord Cochrane: re- 
turned to Plymouth from the above-mentioned 
cruise, he was met by a letter from the Ad- 
miralty, informing him that serious operations 
were in contemplation inst the French 
fleet off Rochefort, for which his sempices 
would in all probability be required. Earlier 
in the year Lord Gambier hed been appointed 
to blockade the Brest fleet, which, odin, 
had succeeded, without much difficulty, in 
eluding his vigilance, and in effecting a junc- 
tion with the force at Rochefort; and the 
combined fleets, under Admiral Allemand, 
were now lying in the Aix roads, protected by 
the batteries of the Ile d’Aix. Lord Gambier, 
who with a numerically superior squadron was 
blockading them in that position, was un- 
willing to incur the responsibility of taking 
any active measures against them; and the 
Admiralty, knowing that Lord Cochrane was 
well acquainted with the anchorage in those 
roads, naturally turned to him for assistance. 
At the request of Lord Mulgrave, the first 
lord, Lord Cochrane sketched out a plan of 
attack ; but he was so well aware of the jea- 
lousy which hjs appointment to carry it out 
would inevitably excite in Lord Gambier’s 
fleet, that it was only with the greatest diffi- 
culty that he was prevailed upon to undertake 
the duty, On arriving on the 3rd of April, in 
the Basque Roads, he not only met with the 
full realisation of his unpleasant anticipations 
on his own account, but found also that the 
state of things in the fleet was altogether most 
unsatisfactory. Lord Gambier was about as 
unpopular as a commanding officer could well 
be. His whole energy was so completely de- 
voted to improving the moral condition of his 
seamen, that he seemed to have none left 
for offensive operations against the enemy; and 
the only activity he manifested was in holding 
catechetical musters of the crews, and distri- 
buting tracts vigorously among the ships of his 
squadron. A commander of this stamp could 
not be very congenial to so energetic an officer as 
Lord Cochrane,who however proceeded without 
delay to theexecutionof his plans. These, though 
very simple, were admirably effective. The 
obvious method of attacking ships in a position 
like that then occupied by the French fleet is 
by means of fire-ships, a mode of attack which 
is not without both risk to the assailants and 
uncertainty in its results, since the fire-ships 
are liable to be boarded by armed boats, and, 
their crews having been murdered, to be di- 
verted into a harmless direction. To obviate 
this danger, Lord Cochrane proposed to ac- 
company the fire-ships by two explosion-ves- 
sels, which he calculated would, independently 
of their immediate effects, strike such terror 
into the French as to induce them to cut 
their cables and run ashore as the only means 
of escape; and would at the same time deter 
them from boarding ships, every one of which 
might, for aught they knew, be of the same 
destructive nature. That these explosion- 
vessels were really most formidable machines, 
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will be at once evident from the following 
description : 

“ The nature of the explosion vessels will be best 
understood from the subjoined description of the 
manner in which one was prepared under my own 
directions. The floor of the vessel was rendered 
as firm as possible, by means of logs placed in 
close contact, into every crevice of which other 
substances were firmly wedged, so as to afford the 
greatest amount of resistance to the explosion. 
On this foundation were placed a large number of 
spirit and water casks, into which 1500 barrels of 
powder were emptied. These casks were set on 
end, and the whole bound round with hempen 
cablés, so as to resemble a gigantic mortar, thus 


causing the explosion to take an upward course. | pennant was still the only reply vouchsafed ! 


In addition to the powder casks were placed several 
hundred shells, and over these again nearly three 
thousand-hand 


possible into a solid mass.” 


It was in this infernal machine that Lord 
Cochrane, on the night of the 11th of April, 
led the fire-ships to the attack. Its effect is 
be vividly described in his lordship’s own 
words: 


“To our ‘consternation, the fuses, which had 
been constructed to burn fifteen minutes, lasted 
little more than half that time, when the vessel 
blew up, filling the air with shells, grenades, and 
rockets ; whilst the downward and lateral force of 
the explosion raised a solitary mountain of water, 
from the breaking of which in all directions our 
little boat narrowly escaped being swamped. In 
one respect it was, perhaps, fortunate for us that 
the fuses did not burn the time calculated, as, from 
the little way we had made against the strong head 
wind and tide, the rockets and shells from the ex- 
ploded vessel went over us. Had we been in the 
line of their descent, at the moment of explosion, 
our destruction, from the shower of broken shells 
and other missiles, would have been inevitable. 

“The explosion vessel did er work well, the 


effect constituting one of the grandest artificial 


spectacles imaginable. For a moment, the sky 
was red with the lurid glare arising from the 
simultaneous ignition of 1500 barrels of powder. 
On this gigantic flash subsiding, the air seemed 
alive with shells, grenades, rockets, and masses of 
timber, the wreck of the shattered vessel ; whilst 
the water was strewn with spars, shaken out of 
the enormous boom, on which, according to the 
subsequent testimony of Captain Proteau, whose 
frigate lay just within the boom, the vessel had 
brought up, before she exploded. The sea was 
convulsed as by an earthquake, rising, as has been 
said, in a huge wave, on whose crest our boat was 
lifted like a cork, and as suddenly dropped into a 
vast trough, out of which, as it closed upon us 
with a rush of a whirlpool, none expected to 
emerge. The skill of the boat’s crew, however, 
overcame the threatened danger, which passed 
away as suddenly as it had arisen, and in a few 
minutes nothing but a heavy rolling sea had to 
be encountered, all having again become silence 
and darkness.” 

This was literally the only one of the at- 
tacking vessels which produced any effect. 
“The way in which the fire-ships were ma- 
naged,” says Lord Dundonald, “was grievous.” 
Though they were upwards of twenty in num- 
ber, only four reached the enemy’s position, 
and not one did any damage. But this single 
ship was sufficient to produce the expected 
effect. Not only did her explosion completely 
destroy the enormous boom by which the 
enemy's ships were protected, but it inspired 
‘such general terror that, when morning broke, 
the whole of the French fleet, with the excep- 
tion of two vessels, was seen to be helplessly 

und. What followed must be told in 
Lord Dundonald’s own words : 


“Reflecting that, from the distance of the 
-British force from the stranded enemy’s ships, viz. 





grenades ; the whole, by means of | 
wédges and sand, being compressed; as nearly as | 





from twelve to fourteen miles, the commander-in- 
chief could not clearly be acquainted with their 
helpless condition, I directed the signal to be 
run up, ‘ The enemy’s ships can be destroyed ;’ this 
also meeting with the same cool acknowledgment 
of the answering pennant. 

“ Not knowing what to make of such a reply, 
another signal was hoisted, ‘ Hulf the fleet can 
destroy the enemy.’ This signal was again ac- 
knowledged by the answering pennant, the whole 
fleet still remaining motionless as before. On 
this I made several telegraph signals, one of which 
was probably regarded as impertinent, viz. ‘ The 
JSrigates alone can destroy the enemy,’ though it was 
true enough, their ships aground being perfectly 
helpless. To my astonishment the answering 


“ Eight and nine o’clock passed without any in- 
dication of movement on the part of the fleet, 
though the tide was now fast rising, so that any 
ships sent to the attack of the stranded vessels 
would have had the flood-tide to go in and the ebb 
to return, after having accomplished their de- 
struction; whilst it was evident that if not at- 
tacked, the same flood-tide would enable the 
French ships aground to float and escape, with 
which view some were heaving their guns and 
stores overboard. On ascertaining this, I again 
signalized, ‘ The enemy is preparing to heave off ;’ 
and entertaining no doubt that the Commander- 
in-chief would not permit such a catastrophe, the 
Impérieuse dropped her anchor close to the Boyart 


Shoal, in readiness for any service that might be | 


required. 

“At 11 a.m. the British fleet weighed, and 
stood towards Aix Roads. By this time the 
Océan, three-decker, and nearest ships aground 
were busily employed in heaving off, with a view 
of making sail for the Charente! ! The advance 
of our fleet had been too long delayed ; neverthe- 
less, as the bulk of the enemy’s ships were still 
aground, good service might have been rendered. 
To our amazement, the British fleet, after ap- 
proaching within seven or eight miles of the 
grounded ships, again came to anchor about three 
and a half miles distant from Aiz, i.e. just out of 
range. 

“ There was no mistaking the admiral’s inten- 
tion in again bringing the fleet to an anchor. 
Notwithstanding that the enemy had been four 
hours at our mercy, and to a considerable extent 
was still so, it was now evident that no attack was 
intended, and that every enemy’s ship would be 
permitted to float away unmolested and unassailed ! 
I frankly admit that this was too much to be en- 
dured. The words of Lord Mulgrave rang in 
my ears, ‘ The Admiralty is bent on destroying that 
Sleet before it can get out to the West Indies.’” 


In this conjuncture Lord Cochrane, un- 
willing that the whole French fleet should be 
allowed to escape, adopted the only means 
left him for forcing Lord Gambier to attack. 
He allowed the Impérieuse to drift stern fore- 
most towards the enemy’s ships; and, when 
fairly engaged with two or three of them, ran 
up the signal: “ In want of assistance.” Upon 
this Lord Gambier could not avoid sending 
a few ships to the scene of action, which, how- 
ever, were recalled when only four of the 
French vessels had been destroyed. Seldom, 

erhaps, in the whole annals of naval warfare 

as so magnificent an td been so 
recklessly and so deliberately thrown away. 

Of Lord Cochrane’s subsequent determina- 
tion to oppose in his place in parliament the 
vote of thanks with which it was proposed to 
reward Lord Gambier for this so-called victory, 
we can only say that, with such an opinion of 
the real value of that nobleman’s services as 
that recorded in his book, he could not, as an 
honest and conscientious man, adopt any 
other course. In consequence of this deter- 
mination, Lord Gambier demanded a court- 
martial. This was, of course, granted; and 
Lord Dundonald’s present volume closes some- 








what abruptly with a critical account of the 
proceedings on this occasion. We shall expect 
the sequel with great curiosity. Our notice of 
his lordship’s work has reached to a greater 
length than we anticipated, and yet we have 
been compelled to pass over in silence many 
stirring incidents in his career. We must refer 
the reader to the book itself for the account 
of the capture of the Speedy by two French 
frigates, together with the curious occurrences 
which followed that mischance; for his lord- 
ship’s characteristic entry into Plymouth Har- 

ur, after a successful cruise in the Pallas, 
“with three large golden candlesticks, each 
about five feet high, placed upon the mast- 
heads ;” and of his gallant defence of Fort 
Trinidad, when the French were besieging 
Rosas early in the Peninsular War. Neither 
can we do more than allude to the many sound 
opinions on matters of naval policy which are 
scattered throughout the work. Viewed 
merely as an interesting and graphic narrative 
of naval adventure, Lord Dundonald’s work is 
second to none with which we are acquainted ; 
and it possesses in addition a still higher and 
more permanent value as an authentic con- 
temporary record of the stirring events to 
which it relates, 


B= 
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Dr. Wiseman’s Popish Literary Blunders ex- 
i By Charles Hastings Collette. (Hall, 
Virtue, & Co.) 


Nor long ago a friend of ours wrote a book 
upon the differences that exist between the 
two Churches of England and Rome. It was 
composed in no party-spirit ; in fact there was 
not an argument of his own throughout: it 
consisted merely of a plain and simple and 
straightforward statement of facts, which, 
without comment, he left to speak for them- 
selves. This book he sent to a publisher of 
high standing, and desired to know upon what 
terms he would bring out the work. The 
publisher declined to have anything to do with 
the matter; and the reason he assigned was to 
this effect. He could not tell how it was, but 
he had learned from the experience of many 
years, that such works as that which our 
friend had forwarded to him never commanded 
a sale. One party in the Church would not be 
likely to buy the book on account of the sub- 
ject upon which it treated; the other would 
axe no countenance to it, because there was 
no abuse in it; — the simple strength of the 
arguments to be derived from the facts adduced 
would have no effect in making the work p - 
The author of the Exposition of Dr. 

Yiseman’s Literary Blunders appears how- 
ever to have got hold of the secret of success ; 
at least, if we are right in presuming that he 
is successful from the long list of his works 
advertised at the end of the volume; for we 
cannot imagine that a man would go on 
writing eight or nine volumes, one after the 
other, unless something in the shape of profit 
attended his labours. And yet we very much 
doubt whether the friend whom we mentioned 
just now would be inclined to envy Mr. Col- 
Jette his success; for the very motto which 
our author prints upon his titie-page is more 
than enough for any one who simply loves the 
truth, and whose only object it is to vindicate 
the truth from the assaults of her foes. Where 
a man has the right on his side, where he 
knows and feels that he is master of the posi- 
tion, and need not fear the issue of the case, 
there is no necessity for abuse. Scurrility 
will only serve to weaken his cause, and will 
tempt many a would-be reader to lay aside the 
book —were it ever so well written—at once, 
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fancying, and naturally too, that if the author 
calls names, it must be because he has nothing 
else to say, This to be sure is not quite the 
case with Mr, Collette, though he runs the 
risk to which we have alluded. 

This book of his against Dr. Wiseman 
bears on its frout the following quotation 
from The Pilgrim’s Progress: “The gen- 
tleman’s name was Mr, Worldly Wiseman. 


He dwelt in the Town of Carnal Policy:” | 
The author may | 
succeed in obtaining readers of a certain class | 
by such means as this: but he is evidently an | 


and this is very offensive. 


educated man, and he belongs to a learned 


profession ; and we cannot imagine that this | 
“certain class” is precisely that among whom | 
man would desire | 
to find his only readers. We are convinced, | 


an educated and a learne 
however, that this is just precisely the way to 


in society from reading his book. 

i upon which the author treats in this 
work, We desire merely to speak of the liter- 
ary merits of the book, and would leave the 
Church-question to the consideration of those 


whose province it more peculiarly is to discuss | 


it. Mr. Collette is a man of great research, 
and deserves every praise for the labour he has 
imposed upon himself, in order to establish his 
position. This is by no means the first time 
that he has appeared before the public as the 
champion of the Protestant Church 


have read, written in her defence. 


of language in speaking of his opponents, 
which does nothing, we can assure him, to- 
wards increasing the force of his reasoning, or 
raising our estimation of the writer. He is 
evidently well read, and puts his case ably ; 
and if only he were better-tempered about it, 
his book would be all the more valuable to 
those for whom it is written, and much more 
popular than it is ever likely to be among 
those-—-of whom after all there are a good 
many—who can distinguish between empty 
abuse and sound reasoning, and prefer solid 
argument to vituperation. 








Lays of the Reformation, and other Lyrics, 
Scriptural and Miscellaneous. By Jane 
Crewdson. (London: Hatchard & Co.) 


Tuts is a book animated by a pure and sweet 
spirit: not all poetry, and certainly not all 
prose gone mad, and wearing its jingling cap 
and bells. It contains many delightful pic- 
tures and many pleasant passages, and affords 
ample evidences of ability, of careful mani- 
pulation, and of general culture and accom- 


lishment ; but the powers of the authoress | : ‘ any 
a unequal to the tadke which she ee seta | the curfew bell disturbs his meditations; he 


upon herself. She can describe minute details, | 


but she cannot paint a complete picture ; she 
has sufficient insight and discrimination to 
seize upon small individual traits, but she 
tannot grasp an entire character; she can pre- 
sent us with many pleasant little episodes, but 
she cannot construct a story, or give it epical 
conity and completeness, There is too much 
of scenery and too little of life and action in 
her poems, which are—to borrow German 
phraseology —neither wholly objective nor 
exclusively subjective. Her “Lays” are 
eful and musical apologies for waiving the 
ifficulties of the theme which she has under- 
taken to sing; there is no strong and steady 
conception, no vigorous grappling with very 
obvious difficulties, no attempt to enter into 
the inner life of the historical personages of, 











her lyrical dramas, and no effort at general 
effect. Artistically, therefore, her “ Lays” 
must be pronounced failures; and yet such a 
verdict would be unjust towards the tender 
feeling, the fine taste, the melody, the occa- 
sional rapture, and the true poetry which meet 
us on her pages. 

The volume is divided into three distinct 

arts: “ Lays of the Reformation,” “Scripture 
Pigrics,” and “ Miscellaneous Poems.” The 
first piece in the collection, “Morning Stars,” 
is a fair specimen of the author’s manner. It 
is light, emmys, pleasing, with an occasional 
thought here and there of more than ordinary 
beauty. The “ Morning Stars” alluded to are 
Geoffrey Chaucer and John Wycliffe; the 
former the father of English poetry, and the 
latter the great reformer. The connexion 


. to | here indicated may seem rather fanciful and 
deter five out of every six of his own standing | 


vague ; and yet there can be little doubt that 


| a personal friendship subsisted between the 
We do not wish to enter at length upon the | 


courtly poet and the rector of Lutterworth. 


| Moreover, both contributed to settle and fix 
| the language of their native land, which was 


then capriciously fluctuating ‘between the 
Norman-French and the Anglicised Saxon. 
And again, both were valiant champions for 
truth and liberty of conscience, and haters 


| of shams and hypocrisy; and while the one 


preached against the abuses and corruptions of 


| the Church, the other lashed them most un- 


| mercifully in his courtly and polished strains. 
of England, | 


and this is not the first book of his that we | 
But in one | 
and all there is the same disagreeable harshness | 


The 7 opens at Egglestone Priory, and 
introduces us to the sleepy monks chanting 
drowsily the matin hymn, every note of which 
they know so well that they could “sing it in 
adream.” The youthful Wycliffe attends daily 
at the priory, and receives such instruction as 
the monks are able to impart: the placid 
beauty of his face, his broad bright brow, his 
“introverted eyes,” his habitual seriousness, 
and the decided preference which he manifests 
for Scriptural histories, impress the monks 
deeply, some of whom prognosticate a trou- 
blous, though a grand future for their beloved 
pupil. The second part introduces two figures 
pacing side by side up “ Thorsgill’s broomy 
glade,’ who turn out to be Wycliffe and 
Chaucer. The poet is full of enthusiasm, and 
has bright visions of earthly fame and glory ; 
the young evangelist is grave and solemn as 
usual, but is possessed with a passion no less 
strong and enthusiastic, and imparts some of 
his spiritual ardour to his companion. The 
two figures are suddenly snatched away, and 
then we have, in the third part, a solitary 
horseman ambling into sight out from a deep, 
rich lane. It is Chaucer, youthful no more. 
Time has passed his ploughshare roughly across 
his features, and though he is still meditatin 

a dewy stanza in a “lay about a ‘Flower = | 
Leaf,” it is evident that trouble and sorrow 
have not left him unscathed. The sound of 


pushes on, and suddenly finds himself before 
an ancient church, about which the sweet 
“ Amen” seems still lingering, so peaceful is it 
amid its shadowy elms, and so still now that 
the congregation has poured forth over brook, 
up hill, and along the twilight valleys. Scat- 
tered members of the congregation are met by 
the poet, and— 


“ The poet wondered to behold 
The light of gentle grace, 
Which shone, as from a lamp of gold, 
On every peasant’s face : 
A look of holy peace, that told 
The flock had found the shepherd’s fold,* 
A quiet.resting-place | | 


The halt and aged seemed to lean 
Upon some sceret stay ; 
The heavy-laden to have seen 
Their burden rolled away ; 
> solaced mourner to have been 
Where she could weep and pray. . 
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Like picture of some saint of yore, 
In hic niche portrayed, 
The preacher, from the low-arched door, 
Emerges from the shade : 
sunset floating o’er, 
A golden nimbus, softly pour 
round his snow-white head.” 


Of course the church is shut wherein Wycliffe 
holds forth. The poet, world-weary and worn 
out, has come to see his old intimate, and seek 
counsel and support. The friends being seated 
side by side in the parsonage, the poet thus 
addresses his old acquaintance the “Gospeller” : 


“*Wycurre! How soft the shadows lay 
B th those trees, 





° 
When we twain dreamed our dreams one day, 
Beside the banks of Tees ! 
B’en as that stream, in reckless play, 
Tossed to the winds its foamy spray, 
So have I tossed life’s wine away, 
And sucked the bitter lees. 


* * Though kings have twined my laureate wreath, 
Andjwarriors sung my praise ; 
Though time hath breathed immortal breath 
Upon my‘deathless lays ; 
And princes crouched to bask beneath 
The sparkle of my rays 


“* Twas only while my merry jest 
Could brim the festal bow], 
And while my witty laugh gave zest 
To the dul besepincaee réle, 
That Cuavucer’s jewelled baldrick pressed , 
Across this troubled soul. 


“«?Twas alla dream! Life’s only truth 
Was once —in stormy fight, 
When stood the friend of Geoffrey’s youth, 
Braving the crosier’s might ; 
And the conrt-poet, bland and smooth, 
Defied man’s threat, and scorned his ruth, 
And stood by Wycuirre’s right. 


“¢ The dream was o’er !_ I woke at last 
To find the laurel crown 
Shiv’ring in autumn’s stormy blast, 
Blighted, and sere, and brown ; 
And from my lute--mine idol—passed 
The glory and renown. 


“*¢ Like a tired child, come home at night, 
With lagging, faltering tread ; 
(His hollow reed in tuneless plight, 
His flowers a!l ¢ank and dead,) 
I come to borrow of thy light, 
To find my way to bed!’” 


In this light, though delicate and discrimi- 
nating, manner does the authoress touch her 
large themes, Wycliffe running to school at 
the priory, Chaucer and the reformer ex- 
changing sentiments and expressing youthful 
hopes, and the final meeting between the poet 
and the rector of Lutterworth, are all well 
conceived and well described ; but the strug- 
gles through which both had to pass, and 
the mighty life which throbbed in the veins of 
both, could not be set to musical verse, could 
not even be apprehended by the author of 
“ Aunt Jane’s Verses for Children,’ ’ and there- 
fore she has wisely left such matters alone. 

In a like spirit is the career of Luther 
glanced at rather than embodied, in the poems 
entitled “ The Schloss-Kirche Door,” “ Luther 
at Worms,” and the “Lay of the Wartburg.” 
All these productions are graceful and musical, 
and all of them are true to life so far as they 
go; but they afford no adequate idea of the 
impassioned nature, the imperious egotism, 
the indomitable will, and the grand Catholic 

irit which filled the mighty monk of Saxony. 
They have little, if any, dramatic interest ; 
they merely afford 
glimpses of some of t 


assing and pleasant 
fe more salient points 
in Luther’s character, and hurried sketches, 
graphic and well finished though they he, of 
some of the well-known incidents in his career. 


The “Scripture Lyrics” are generally more 
satisfactory than the “Lays,” because they 
evidently tax the writer’s powers less pain- 
fully. They embalm such subjects as “The 
Boy of Lystra,” “Jephtha’s hter,” “A 
Voyage from Troas to Neapolis,” “ Eliezer at 
the Fountain,’ and many others of a similar 
character which afford ‘scope for pictorial 
treatment, The whole of these are far 


.| above the average quality of verses so plenti- 
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fully offered for the public acceptance. Among | spirit. This year has been singularly dull, 


the miscellaneous poems, the little piece en- 
titled “ My Grandmother’s Walking-cane” is, 
in our opinion, decidedly the best. It is 
seldom that anything so simply sweet, so true 
and so tender, meets our eye. We must 

uote it, in order that our readers may parti- 
cipate in our pleasure :— 


“ With reverent love I call to mind, 
And picture, o’er 
The feeble hand which used to rest 
Upon that polished cane. 
Things bright and fair dissolve in air, 
strong wax weak — but ah ! 
I see thee, clear as yesterday, 
My long-lost Grandmamma ! 


* The bonnet, and the silken cloak, ° 

With quaintly fashioned hood ; 

The plaiting of the cambric sleeve, 
Held by its golden stud ; 

The ample gown of poplin brown, 
With long and flowing train ; 

And the mittened hand which leaned for strength 
Upon the Indian cane,’ 


“ Alas! it was a halting step, 
It was a faltering pace ; 
But there was love which faltered not 
Upon her gentle face. 
And there was light, from out of sight, 
pon that reverend head, 
From regions whither she was bound, 
With firm and steady tread. 


‘(IT mind me how my young round hand 

Did love to clear awa: 

The small fir-cones and peb)le stones 
That in her pathway lay ; 

Scarce wotting half the patient love 

‘ That strove, with soft caress, 

‘To sweep the thorns from off the path 

Of childhood motheriess ! 


_“* Alas ! the step on gravelled walk 

Grew rare —and yet more rare ; 

And then — instead of staff and shoe, 
The slow-paced wheeling chair ; 

And then — ah me! they folded up 
The out-of-doors attire, 

And placed the padded elbow-chair 
Beside the chamber fire. 


I mind me (how should I forget ?) 

My footstool at her knee ; 

The quiet talk — the dainty cup 
From which she sipped her tea. 

Imind me of the “ bon-bon ” box, 
The trinkets, quaint and old ; 

And Queen Penelope, embossed 
On watch of massive gold. 


*¢But more than all, the patient smile — 

The meek and gentle voice — 

The whispered * Hush!’ which quickly checked 
The too hilarious noise — 

x The listening ear—the ready tear 

For others’ grief or pain: — 

But wherefore dive for memory’s pearls 
Adown life’s troubled main ? 


‘“ There was a sound of startled feet, 
Fast hurrying to and fro, 
And then a hush of quietness, 
And movements dull and slow ; 
And then — ah, me! in darkened rooms 
Our tear-drops fell like rain ; 
And then they placed aside the chair, 
And put away the cane!” 
We have read these poems with much plea- 
sure ourselves, and we doubt not that our 
readers will enjoy their high religious tone, 
their rapid but faithful picturesqueness, their 
faultless music, and their many delicate de- 
lineations ; and to the volume itself we heartily 
commend them. 





Christmas: its Customs and Carols, With 
compressed Vocal Score of select Choral I- 


lustrations. By W. Wallace Fyfe. (Lon- | 


don : James Blackwood, 1860.) 
At this genial season of the year, books like 
the one before us are especially welcome. It 
is @ common complaint, that this driving, 
bustling age, is not favourable to the develop- 
ment of what is still fondly called the old 
English spirit, and which still lingers about 
old manor-houses, such as George Dodgson 
gives us. While joining in this complaint, we 
must, at the same time, protest against the 
lukewarmness which in reality causes it. And, 


moreover, we feel bound to notice all hel 
towards the maintenance of the aforesaid 


though the lists of the various publishers 
include several excellent books on the subject. 
Mr. Fyfe’s contribution to Christmas litera- 
ture, is worthy of his experienced pen. It is 
a pleasant book ; full of good-tempered gossip, 
interspersed with more valuable matter. Much 
of history and folk-lore is presented in a small 
compass. No slight amount of scholarship is 
condensed within these pages. But all is given 
so unpretentiously, that we fancy we are being 
simply amused, while, in reality, we are de- 
riving solid instruction. The recounting of 
Christmas antiquities, &c., has long been a 
favourite topic with authors. Perhaps no one 
has written more delightfully thereon than 
our lamented Washington ving. Who does 
not call to mind the glories of his Bracebridge 
Hall? Mr. Fyfe’s work is not in the style of 
this famous model, But a large share of the 
excellent spirit —the universal charity — the 
good word for everybody—which distinguished 
the writings of the gifted American, is evinced 
in his pages. Thanks to our author, we can 
now combine the philosophy of Christmas with 
its jollity,—and mingle with our friendly 
bowl, “ the feast of reason and the flow of soul.” 
The book is divided into two parts. The 
first treats of Christmas customs ; the second, 
of Christmas carols. Foremost among the 
more noticeable customs appear the various 
dishes common to the time,—as “turkeys, 
geese, and brawn.”’ Then we are informed as 
to the etymology of the word so well known, 
and so beloved by school-boys, not to say 
“ children of a larger growth ; ”’ besides having 
the recipe of the pie “ despatched from Howick 
Hall, for Sir Henry Grey, at Christmas, 1767,” 
which, for size and contents, must have been 
terrific, and quite sinks the one in which 
Jeffrey Hudson was served up, by way of a 
dainty dish to set before a king. Next we are 
allowed to quaff “ spiced tankards,” A few 
remarks on “roasted apples,” call to our mind 
visions of “ ait tak by way of 
ornament to our festive banquet, we have gar- 
lands of “ holly, ivy, and mistletoe.” A history 
of the far-famed Glastonbury Thorn forms an 
appropriate pendant to the evergreens, and 
leads on to the “ Folk-lore of the Mistletoe ;”’ 
the “Contention of the Ivy and Mistletoe,” 
“ Bacchus and the Ivy,” &c. “ Bacchus ever 
fair and young,” soon gives place to some 
appropriate songs from our poets. Among 
‘ieee Southey’s exquisite “ Holly Tree,” and 
Southey’s favourite, George Withers’ “ merry 
— of Christmas,” deserve especial notice, as 
eing well introduced. Such established fa- 
voutites are always welcome. Indeed, the 
uotations are throughout in good taste, and 











enriched as they are by Mr. Fyfe’s sagacious 
| running criticisms and suggestions. 
Bishop Corbet, whose wit was honoured by 


| Fuller’s hearty commendation, contributes his | 


well-known “ Fairies’ Farewell.”’ We have 
, hardly finished these graceful verses,—which, 
by the way, have been quoted and praised by 
| Professor Mason, in his‘‘ Life of Milton,”—than 


| we are introduced to the “Greek Aunt Sally,” | 
| with whose help, in addition to a clever de- | 


orm a principal charm in this rears yolume, | 


has ransacked many volumes to produce his 
own. Albeit it is of a modest size. There is 
naught of the old folio about it, in any sense 
of the word. The author owns his obligations 
to the Rev. W. Barnes, in his researches re- 
specting the origin of the word Carol. We 
cannot do better than quote his remarks 
thereon: 


“ The term Carol has, of all, the most doubtful 
origin. Lexicographers have agreed upon its 
possible derivation from the Italian, strongly sug- 
gesting, however, a far more probable derivation 
from the Welsh. One thing may be said of each 
etymon, which, so far as we are aware, cannot be 
predicated of any other, that it accords in euphony 
with the term. - Whereas, although it might be 
thought that, if Italian, the word must have a 
Latin origin, there are no words in the Latin 
nearer than Choreola, Choraules, &c., having, be- 
sides the difference of orthography in each in- 
stance, applications which raise a doubt of their 
identity in signification; and, of course, xopos 
(Chorus), &¢.,in the Greek, are liable to the same 
objections. These objections, at the same time, 
are by no means so serious that they might not be 
overcome, were the Welsh word Carawl not a 
preferable root. We have consulted one of the 
best living authorities—the Rev. William Barnes, 
B.D., author of ‘ Notes on Ancient Britain and 
the British’—on this subject, and subjoin his 
opinion, that the root is neither Latin nor Teu- 
tonic—a verdict in which we confess ourselves 
now disposed to acquiesce. ‘ A Carol or Caroll, 
says Mr, Barnes, in a communication to the 
author, ‘in the sense of a hymn or Christmas 
Carol, is given in the “ Promptorium Parvulorum,” 
an English-Latin vocabulary, written by a monk 
of Lynn, A.D. 1440; and the Welsh language has 
“ Carawl,” a Carol, and “Carawl kaf—a may- 
zong,” for the British festival of summer. The 
word Carol seems to be Celtic, as it is not Latin 
or Teutonic, and may have gotten into French 
and Italian, like some other words, from the 
speech of the Gauls. Among the relics of the 
Celtic-Cornish language are some Christmas 
“ Carols,” which must have beea written when 
British language was spoken in Cornwall, before 
the time of Elizabeth. The earliest English 
Carol, extant under that name, is ‘a Carolle of 
Huntynge,’ by Dame Juliana Berners, Prioress of 
St. Albans, born at the end of the fourteenth 
century (1378), and who cannot be proved to 
have been alive after 1460, although her ‘ Carolle’ 
did not appear in print till 1486, when it was first 
imprinted by Wynkyn de Worde.” 





We next come to some interesting notes on 
the chants used to accompany the Noels or 
Carols. Our musical readers will be delighted 
to find several fine chants given in compressed 
score. Numerous characteristic anecdotes of 
| the composers, with sketches of their lives, are 
added. By the way, a good set of Lives of 
eminent English Composers is still a destdera- 
tum. Did our space admit it, we should gladly 
quote from these pages. As it is, we can only 
strongly recommend our readers to peruse 
Mr. Fyfe’s volume for themselves. Whether 
| “ Christmas Carols,” “ Ecclesiastical Chants,” 
| “popular religious Carols,” “festive Carols,” 
| or “current Carols,” are discussed, our author 
| is always chatty and instructive — mingling 
much information with his Christmas cheer. 

In conclusion, we must remark the ease and 





scription of “Christmas as it is,” the first part | vigour of Mr. Fyfe’s style. He is quite unaf- 


| is concluded, 

Part Il. is more valuable, because more 
learned than is Part I. Mr. Fyfe, however, 
never becomes dull, Dryness and erudition 
are not synonymous with him. On the con- 
trary, his sketch of the history of carols is as 


chester. The good 








| fected ; and writes clear, nervous English, dis- 
figured by no Anglo-Germanic barbarisms. Of 
course he tells anecdotes well—what Scotsman 
does not? As Mr. Thackeray says, “he is a 
little proud of his anygoats.” But then they 
are really very good. By no means smacking 


interesting as a romance. Much of it was | of the “flour from Joseph Miller,” which that 
originally given in a lecture, delivered in Dor- | excellent ecclesiastic, Father Prout, warns the 
ople of Dorchester may | aforesaid Mr. Thackeray not to offer the readers 
well be proud of their gifted townsman, He | of his new cereal, The book is tastefully got 
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up; altogether well adapted for a present. By 
some mischance, the author, we presume, in- 
trusted the correction of the press to some 
friend—as part of the proof-sheets did not come 
under his inspection. The consequence is, a | 
few mistakes, which, while not noticeable to | 
the general reader, might serve as occasion of 
faultfinding to bilious critics. For ourselves, | 
we are so much pleased with the book, that | 
slips of the pen are as naught to us — and, in 
tendering Mr. Fyfe our thanks, we wish him | 
the compliments of the season he has so well 
illustrated, and hope, in due time, to be fa- | 
voured with another Christmas Book from his | 
graphic pen. 
The Historical Evidence of the Truth of the | 
Scripture Records, stated anew, with special | 
Reference to the Doubts and Discoveries of | 
odern Times, in eight lectures, delivered | 
in the Oxford University Pulpit, at the | 
Bampton Lecture for 1859, By George | 
Rawlinson, M.A., late Fellow and Tutor of | 
Exeter College. (Murray, 1859.) 


Ir is no uncommon occurrence to put the Holy 
Scriptures upon their defence, and to claim 
for them the authenticity and inspiration 
which they have from age to age demanded. 
Scarcely a century elapses without old = 
tions being resuscitated against their validity, 
their truths being denied, and their integrity 
disputed. Yet it is an undoubted fact that, how- 
ever severe the attack, and however earnest 
the criticism, they come out of the furnace 
not only unscathed, but brighter and purer 
than they ever were before. In modern times 
the Neology of Germany has attempted to in- 
validate the sacred text, to destroy its literal 
teaching, and to reduce its great and momen- 
tous truths to the level of a mere myth, if not 
to that of an unscrupulous fabrication. No 
pains have been spared, no effort left untried, | 
to make it appear that they tend to cramp 

human intelligence, to burden mankind with | 
ridiculous terrors, and to fetter the mind with | 
puerilities, alike unworthy of regard or of con- 
sideration. The coarse vulgarity of a Paine, | 
the polished mystification of a Hume, and the | 
elegant English of a Gibbon, have however in | 
the present age entirely given place to the | 
suggestion of doubts rather than to vehemence | 
of assault, and to learned dissertations rather | 











than ignorant insinuation ; and in this respect | 
great skill is doubtless exercised, simply with | 
a view to break down the authority of the Old | 
and New Testament, by a series of attempts at | 
that often successful work of ridicule — a re- | 
ductio ad absurdum. It cannot be doubted, 
however, that modern infidelity has greatly 
advanced upon the tactics of its past sup- | 
porters ; for, by means of an assumption of | 
criticism and a parade of learning, it has cer- | 
tainly gained many converts, whom a coarser 
and less elaborate system of perversion would | 
not have influenced. The Holy Scriptures, | 
however, notwithstanding the modern and | 
established method of throwing contempt | 
upon whatever is serious and holy, can endure 
quite as much, and more, of unscrupulous 
rversity than it has already borne; and will 
invariably find defenders as skilful as their 
opponents, and possessing an amount of scho- 
larship and research before which objectors 
are fain speedily to shrink into obscurity, 
Providence, too, invariably raises up new 
proofs upon fresh investigation, to show that 
no profane writings that are extant possess 
a tithe-part of the sure and certain evidences to 
demonstrate their integrity ; and that however 
bitter and clever may be the tactics to reduce 





| to frustrate his intentions. 


them into degradation and ruin, the proofs 
that are constantly and unexpectedly elimin- 
ated are more than enough, and would be 
taken without hesitation on any other subject, 
to establish their validity. glish, no less 
than German orthodox divines, have for a long 
time endured the laborious propensity to make 
the Word of God of none effect, without at- 
tempting to supply an adequate answer; so 
long, indeed, that the disciples of Strauss, and 
the alumni of Bauer, and other notorious 
neologists, had almost begun to imagine that 
they remained masters of the field. But, just 
at the hour when they were pluming them- 
selves upon an easy victory, and congratulating 
themselves that they had destroyed every vi- 
tality of hope in the human breast by invali- 
dating the teaching of the Scriptures, cham- 
pions have arisen, before whose simple investi- 
gation and learned rebuke they have fallen, 
even as the Philistine of yore succumbed 
before the sling and the stone of the shepherd- 
boy of Israel. It would be beside our object 
in this instance to enumerate the several 
modern giants of theology whom Germany 
has recently raised up to confound the oppo- 
nents of divine truth, and to dissipate their 


| heresy, —a work they have performed by 


means of such erudition on the one hand, and 
by so much of logical acumen on the other, as 
to have annihilated the very notion that the 
slightest damage has been done to the authen- 
ticity of the Sacred Scriptures by human per- 
verseness, We have in this instance to deal 
with one of our own divines, who, following in 
the wake of the German champions of whom 
we have spoken, has entered the arena, and 
completed what Mr. Mansel—another learned 
English divine — last year began by means of 
the same weapon —the Bampton Lecture in 
the University of Oxford, which was espe- 
cially endowed for “the establishment and 
confirmation of the Christian faith, and for 
the confutation of all heretics and schismatics 
—upon the divine authority of the Holy Scrip- 
tures — upon the authority of the writings of 
the primitive Fathers, as to the faith and prac- 
tice of the primitive Church —upon the Di- 
vinity of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ— 
upon the Divinity of the Holy Ghost — upon 
the Articles of the Christian Faith, as com- 
prehended in the Apostles’ and Nicene Creeds.”’ 

Mr. Mansel took the ground of the inspira- 


| tion of the Holy Scriptures for his subject, 


and met his opponents with so much intelli- 
gence and ability, that he has never ceased to 
be abused by them in good set terms, which in 
itself is a sure proof that his efforts have not 
been made in vain to confute the caviller and 
Mr. Rawlinson, 
however, has adopted a totally different line, 
by taking up the subject where Mr. Mansel 
left it, and has been equally successful in de- 
molishing the mythical theory by reference to 
recently discovered records, which his own 
brother, Sir Henry Rawlinson, and Mr. Layard 
have disinterred after the burial of many cen- 
turies. In doing this Mr. Rawlinson has col- 
lected a mass of facts, establishing the verity 
of the Old Testament history, that nothing can 
invalidate; yet he has only in effect been per- 
mitted to touch the surface, inasmuch as the 
hosts of cuneiform inscriptions upon the mar- 
bles of the discovered palaces which yet re- 
main to be deciphered at present, are only in 
the prim course of interpretation, and, 
when elucidated, must at once and for ever 
annihilate the suggestions of the caviller and 
silence his doubts and perversions. 

In undertaking this most important—and 
as we can but think most satisfactory—defence 
of the validity of the Old Testament histories, 


‘at much length on this portion of the inquiry. 





Mr. Rawlinson thus succinctly and clearly in- 
dicates his purpose in his first lecture : 


“ Leaving untouched the question of the inspi- 
ration of Scripture, and its consequent title to out- 
weigh all conflicting testimony whatever, I propose 
briefly to review the historical evidence for the 
orthodox belief. My object will be to meet the 
reasoning of the historical sceptics on their own 
ground. I do not indeed undertake to consider 
and answer their minute and multitudinous cavils, 
which would be an endless task, and which is 
moreover unnecessary, as to a great extent the 
cavillers meet and answer one another ; but 
I hope to show, without assuming the inspiration 
of the Bible, that for the great facts of revealed 


| religion, the miraculous history of the Jews, and 


the birth, life, death, resurrection and ascension of 
Christ, as well as for his miracles and those of 
his apostles, the historical evidence which we 

is of an authentic and satisfactory charac- 
ter. I shall review this evidence in the light and 
by the laws of the modern historical criticism, so 
far as they seem to be established. Those laws 
appear to me to be sound; and their natural and 
real bearing is to increase instead of diminishing 
the weight of the Christian evidences. It is not 
from a legitimate and proper application of them 
that faith has suffered, but partly from their neg- 
lect or misapplication, partly from the intrusion 
among them of a single unproved and irrational 
opinion.” 

The reasons for Mr. Rawlinson’s adoption of 
such a purpose, as here set out, he thus fur- 
ther explains, the conclusiveness of which 
speaks very highly for his polemical powers of 
insight and induction : 


“The sacred records themselves are the main 
proof of the events related in them. Waiving the 
question of their inspiration, I propose to view 
them simply as a mass of documents, subject to 
the laws, and to be judged by the principles of 
historical criticism; I shall briefly discuss their 
genuineness, where‘it has been called in question, 
and vindicate their authenticity. Where two or 
more documents belong to the same time, I shall 
endeavour to exhibit some of their most remarkable 
points of. agreement: I shail not, however, dwell 
It 
is of pre-eminent importance, but its pre-eminence 
has secured it a large amount of attention on the 
part of Christian writers; and I cannot hope to 
add much to the labours of those who have pre- 
ceded me in this field. There is, however, a 
second and distinct kind of evidence, which has 
not (I think) received of late as much consideration 
as it deserves—I mean the ezternal evidence to 
the truth of the Bible records, whether contained 
in monuments, in the works of profane writers, in 
customs and observances now existing or known 
to have existed, or finally in the works of believers 
nearly contemporary with any of the events nar- 
rated. The evidence under some of these heads 
has recently received important accessions, and 
fresh light has been thrown in certain cases on 
the character and comparative value of the writers. 
It seems to be time to bid the nations of the earth 
once more ‘bring forth their witnesses,’ and 
‘declare’ and ‘show us’ what it is which they 
record of the ‘ former things’—that they may at 
once justify and ‘be justified ’— in part directly 
confirming the Seripture narrative, in part silent 
but not adverse, content to ‘hear and say, “It is 
truth.”’ ‘Ye are my witnesses, saith the Lord,’ 
—even’‘ the blind people, that have eyes; and the 
deaf, that have ears’—‘ Ye are my witnesses— 
and my servant whom I have chosen.’ The tes- 
timony of the sacred and the profane is not con- 
flicting, but consentient-—and the comparison of 
the two will show, not discord, but harmony.’ 

As, however, the main feature of Mr. Raw- 
linson’s proofs of the authenticity of the 
Scriptures are drawn from the Assyrian cunei- 
form inscriptions, and those proofs are the 
most interesting portions of his lectures, it is 
important to examine how he deals with 
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them, and makes them serve his purpose. In 
speaking of Sennacherib, the following obser- 
vations are very clear and conclusive : 


“The Assyrian monarch who appears in Scrip- 
ture as most probably the successor of Sargon is 
Sennacherib, whom the monuments show to have 
been his son. Two expeditions of this prince 
against Hezekiah are related; and each of them 
reeeives a very striking confirmation from a profane 
source. The sacred writers tell us that on the 
first occasion, Hezekiah having thrown off the 
allegiance which the kings of Judah appear to 
have paid to Assyria at least from the time of 

haz’ message to Tiglath-Pileser, ‘Sennacherib, 
king of Assyria, came up against all the fenced 
cities of Judah, and took them; and Hezekiah, 
king of Judah, sent to the king of Assyria to 
Lachish, saying, I have offended; return from 
me : that which thou puttest upon me, I will bear: 
and the king of Assyria appointed unto Hezekiah, 
king of Judah, three hundred talents of silver and 
thirty talents of gold.’ The annals of Sennacherib 
contain a full account of this campaign. ‘ And 
because Hezekiah, king of Judah,’ says Senna- 
cherib, “would not submit to my yoke, I came up 
against him, and by force of arms and by the 
might of my power I tpok forty-six of his strong 
Senced cities ; and of the smaller towns which were 
seattered about, I took and plundered a countless 
number. And from these places I captured and 
carried off as spoil 200,150 people, old and young, 
male and female, together with horses and mares, 
asses and camels, oxen and sheep, a countless 
multitude. And Hezekiah himself I shut up in 
Jerusalem, his capital city, like a bird in a cage, 
building towers round the city to hem him in, and 
raising banks of earth against the gates, so as to 
prevent escape . . . Then upon this Hezekiah there 
fell the fear of the power of my arms, and he sent 
out to me the chiefs and the elders of Jerusalem 
with thirty talents of yold, and eight hundred talents 
of silver, and divers treasures, a rich and immense 
booty ... All these things were brought to me at 
Nineveh, the seat of my government, Hezekiah 
having sent them by way of tribute, and as a 
token of his submission to my power.” It is 
needless to particularise the points of agreement 
between these narratives. The only discrepancy 
is in the amount of the silver which Sennacherib 
received ; and here we may easily conceive, either 
that the Assyrian king has exaggerated, or that he 
has counted in a portion of the spoil, while the 
sacred writer has merely mentioned the sum agreed 
to be paid as tribute.” 


This is followed by the following interesting 
account of Esarhaddon : 


“ Esarhaddon is distinctly stated in Scripture to 
have been the son and successor of Sennacherib. 
As usual, the monuments are in complete accord- 
ance. Esarhaddon everywhere calls himself 
the son of Sennacherib; and there is no appear- 
ance in the native records of any king having 
intervened between the two. The events be- 
longing to the reign of Esarhaddon, which are 
introduced by the sacred writers into their nar- 
rative, are but few. As his father was contempo- 
rary with Hezekiah, we natuvally regard him as 
falling into the time of Manasseh ; and it has 
therefore been generally felt that he should be the 
king of Assyria, whose captains “took Manasseh 
among the thorns, and bound him with fetters, and 
carried him to Babylon.” The monuments confirm 
the synchronism which Scripture implies, by dis- 
tinctly mentioning “ Manasseh, king of Judah,” 
among the tributaries of Esarhaddon ; and though 
no direct confirmation has as yet been found of 
the captivity and restoration of the Jewish mo- 
narch, yet the narrative contains an incidental 
allusion which is in very remarkable harmony 
with the native records. One is greatly surprised 
at first hearing that the generals of an Assyrian 
king, on capturing a rebel, carried him to Babylon 
instead of Nineveh — one is almost inclined to 
suspect a mistake. ‘ What has a king of Assyria 
to do with Babylon ?’ one naturally asks. The 
reply is, that Esarhaddon, and he only of all the 





Assyrian kings, actually was king of Babylon 
—that he built a palace, and occasionally held his 
court there—and that consequently a captive was 
as likely to be brought to him at that city as at the 
metropolis of Assyria Proper. Had the narrative 
fallen under the reign of any other Assyrian 
monarch, this explanation could not have been 
given ; and the difficulty would have been con- 
siderable. Occurring where it does, it furnishes 
no difficulty at all, but is one of those small points 
of incidental agreement which are more satisfac- 
tory to a candid mind than even a very large 
amount of harmony in the main narrative.” 


In all these references to the hitherto most 
obscure portions of the Old Testament history, 
Mr. Rawlinson has thus met the objections to 
their authenticity with proofs that cannot be 
classed as inventions, or be insinuatedas — 
been based upon mere idea and far-fetche 
supposition. Even, however, where this charge 
may probably be alleged against him — for 
modern infidels, like their predecessors of 
earlier times, are only too glad to seize upon 
any peg whereby to hang a sophistry — he 
clears the way so ably, and with so much dis- 
crimination, as to convince every candid in- 
quirer that his deductions are neither extrava- 
gant nor improbable. We have an instance 
of this in the manner of his clearing up the 
long-disputed point, that the Belshazzar of the 
Book of Daniel was an invention of the per- 
son who compiled that book and obtained its 
admission into the sacred canon. Mr. Raw- 
linson thus meets this hither imagined strong 
point of modern infidelity : 


“ Of the son of Neriglissar, who was a mere 
child, and reigned but a few months, Scripture 
certainly contains no trace. Whether his suc- 
cessor, the last native king of the Canon, whose 
name is there given as Nabonadius, and who ap- 
pears elsewhere as Nabannidochus, Nabonnedus, 
or Labynetus—whether this monarch has a place 
in the Scriptural narrative or no, has long been a 
matter of dispute among the learned. That there 
is no name in the least resembling Nabonadius in 
the Bible, is granted. But it has been by many 
supposed that that prince must be identical with 
Daniel’s Belshazzar — the last native ruler men- 
tioned in Scripture. The great diversity, however, 





of the two names, coupled with the fact that in 
every other case of a Semitic monarch — whether 
Assyrian or Babylonian—the Hebrew representa- 
tive is a near expression of the vernacular term, 
has always made this theory unsatisfactory ; and 
Rationalists, finding no better explanation than 
this of the acknowledged difficulty, have been 
emboldened to declare that Daniel’s account of 
Belshazzar is a pure invention of his own, that it 
contradicts Berosus, and is an unmistakable indi- 
cation of the unhistorical character which attaches 
to the entire narrative. It was difficult to meet 
the arguments of these objectors in former times. 
Not only could they point to the want of confir- 
mation by any profane writer of the name Bel- 
shazzar, but they could urge further “ contradic- 
tions.” Berosus, they could say, made the last 
Babylonian monarch absent from the city at the 
time of its capture by the Persians. He spoke of 
him as taken prisoner afterwards at Borsippa, and 
as then not slain, but treated with much kindness 
by Cyrus. Thus the two narratives of the fall of 
Babylon appeared to be wholly irreconcilable, and 
some were driven to suppose two falls of Babylon, 
to escape the seeming contrariety. But out of all 
this confusion and uncertainty a very small and 
simple discovery, made a few years since, has 
educed order and harmony in a very remarkable 
way. It is found that Nabonadius, the last king 
of the Canon, associated with him on the throne 
during the later years of his reign his son Bil- 
shar-uzur, and allowed him the royal title. There 
can be little doubt that it was this prince who 
conducted the defence of Babylon, and was slain 
in the massacre which followed upon the capture; 
while his father, who was at the time in Bor- 





sippa, surrendered, and experienced the clemency 
which was generally shown to fallen kings by the 
Persians.” 


It must not be supposed, however, from our 
peers reference to this period of the sacred 
istorical writings, that Mr. Rawlinson has ex- 
clusively confined himself to the verification of 
their truth and authenticity. The importance of 
the Assyrian and other recently discovered 
antiquities is indeed- made the principal fea- 
ture of his discourses ; bu the does not omit to 
trace up the entire catena of proof from the Pen- 
tateuch to the end of the New Testament, as in- 
dicating the inadmissability of the reception of 
the opinions of recent objectors, however sub- 
tle their theory, and clever their elucidation. 
It is, however, evident, that he had neither 
time nor opportunity to handle the former 





and the latter portions of his subject with the 
same earnestness and preciseness which he has 
brought to bear upon the interpretation of the 
recently discovered cuneiform evidences. We 
do not mean to assert that there is imperfec- 
tion or want of decision in his dealing with 
either of these particulars, but as he perhaps 
wisely felt that what he had to do in this 
respect had been quite as ably, not better, 
done before him by others, he cannot be 
blamed for having made particulars secondary 
to the chief design of his labours. Of late 
years the Bampton Lectures have obtained no 
remarkable eonsideration ; indeed the supposi- 
tion had become general, that even the term 
tip-top mediocrity could scarcely be applied to 
them. Mr. Mansel, however, revived them 
from the decay into which they were rapidly 
falling, and Mr. Rawlinson has now upheld 
their character in a similar ratio; so long as 
the Bampton Lectures, therefore, hold the 
position they were intended to maintain for 
the defence of the Holy Scriptures, Mr. Raw- 
linson’s remarks will place him unquestionably 
amongst the number of the ablest divines who 
are included in the long series of University 
preachers, 














Kitchi-Gami; Wanderings round Lake Supe- 
rior. By J.G. Kohl. (London: Chapman 
and Hall.) 

WE have often thought that we do not know 
nearly enough of the aboriginal inhabitants of 
the New World. Much has indeed at diffe- 
rent times and in different ways been said and 
written about them, yet even still they seem 
to be strangers to us; and while the whole 
race of red-skins is fast dying out, it “p ears 
likely that at any rate in Europe they will leave 
but small memorials behind them. Cooper in 
his novels has done something, and Catlin by 
his exhibition and his book even more, to give 
us some insight into the manners and customs 
of several tribes ; Longfellow in his Hiawatha 
has taught us some of their beautiful traditions; 
and now we have an a We traveller to 
afford us fresh knowledge both of the mode of 
life and traditions, chiefly of the Ojibbeways, 
and to tell us the result of his experience, 
derived from a recent lengthened sojourn 
among them. 

Kitchi-Gami in the Ojibbeway language is 
equivalent to the “big water,” and is the 
name of that inland sea which we call Lake 
Superior. Longfellow in his Hiawatha spells 
it Gitche Gumee; but it appears that most 
authors in Mr. Kohl’s form of the 
name. his glorious lake, which lies be- 
tween Canada and the United States, is about 
as large, our author tells us, as the king- 
doms of Bavaria and Wiirtemberg together; 
and it was on an island in the western 
| Part of the lake that he made his principal 
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stay. The writer appears to have made a 
judicious use of the opportunities he enjoyed | 
of learning something more than Europeans | 
generally know of the tribes among whom he | 
dwelt. He tells us that he had read nearly all 
that had been written about them; and the | 
chief value of his ook consists in the fact that 
he has not gone over old ground, but has espe- 
cially made it his object to impart to us 
information on his subject which we did not 
possess before ; and as he as he has been able 
to go, he has performed his task very well. 
His work—which has been ably translated | 
from the original German by Mr. Lascelles 
Wraxall—was designed as a “Contribution to 
the Knowledge of Indian Character.” By 
the author’s fellow-countrymen his labours 
appear to have been well appreciated ; and we 
can, we think, augur for the present trans— 
lation a like success, 

In order to arrive at the most accurate in- 
formation with regard to the objects of his 
researches, Mr. Kohl, in the summer of 1855, 
settled down in the midst of the Ojibbeways, 
and built his own wigwam and kindled his 
own fire in one of their villages. Thus placed, 
nothing could go on among his neighbours 
without his knowledge. He begins his book | 
with a detailed aecount of the building of his | 
wigwam, or rather “ wigiwam ;” which word, 
we are told, is derived from “wigwass,” the 
birch-tree or its bark ; though it is used by the 
English to designate every Indian hut, whether 
made of birch-bark or not. 

It is curious to read of the dandyism of an 
Indian brave. From our author's account, no 
Parisian coquette can be much more careful 
about her personal appearance than some of 
the young Ojibbeway warriors, The only dif- 
ference is, that whereas the former regards 
more the colour of her dress, the Indian con- 
fines his attention to the colour of his face. 
Daily will he appear with a different pattern, 


without the slightest respect either to the 
shape of the face or the position of its features. 
Sometimes the face is divided into two parts 


one cheek is buried in gloom, while the other 
blazes with the brightest arabesques that the 
gaudiest colours can produce; at other times 
the line of demarcation is drawn across the 
nose, and the eyes gleam out from some sombre 
tints, and all below the nose is radiant and 
lustrous. 

The notion of the Indian character which 
we obtain from Mr. Kohl’s book is good, and 
very different from that which we derive from 
less travelled writers or more superficial ob- 
servers, who not unfrequently lead us to look 
upon the Indian as mean, selfish, and dishonest. 
The experience of the author of the present 
work teaches us that the mean man is scouted 
by his tribe; that the Indian in his natural 
state is more than unselfish, he is most self- 
denying in his liberality; while the perfect 
security with which a handful of unarmed 


white men lived, with wares of a value, in | 


the midst of hundreds of armed Ojibbeways, 
without a single soldier to protect them, will 
put to shame the bolting and the barring which 
are so necessary to defend the Englishman 
from the depredations of his enlightened fellow- 
countrymen. Perhaps they who border upon 
the territories of the white men may be all 
that other writers have represented them to be ; 
pest civilisation, rendering them less Indians 

ut no more white men than before, undermines 
their native character; they are cheated, and 
so they learn to cheat; and the fire-water but 
too often quenches entirely any spark of natural 





| Ojibbeways,” said an old lady of the tribe one 


day to our author, when he desired to hear 
some of her many stories, 


“The Ojibbeways have all lost their memory. 


| The Americans have made them weak. Our 


people do not talk so much about their own affairs 
now as they used todo. They no longer feel the 
same pleasure in telling the old stories, and they 
are being forgotten, and the traditions and fables 
rooted out, You often ask after them, but you 
seldom find any one who ean give you the right 
answer. Our nation is fallen; and this came 
quite suddenly, since the Kitchimokomans, or 
‘Long-knives,’ entered our country.” 


Lake Superior and the Ojibbeway tribes 
round it have changed masters already several 
times. The French, the English, and the 
Americans have in turn ruled over them, and 
they have fallen at each change into a worse 
condition than before. They have already 
learned to speak of the recently-expired period 
of British dominion as “the good old times;” 
while the time of the French is looked upon as 
comparatively the silver age, and the days 
when there were no pale faces in their country 
are their golden age. The Wemitigoshis,as the 


| call the French, brought indeed fire-water wi 


them, but not so much as their next masters, 


| the Yaganash or English ; and the grandfather 


of the old woman mentioned above used to 
relate, in sorrow, that “more than one half of 
the Indians died of whisky-water.” But the 
Long-Knives brought even more whisky-water 


| than the Englishmen, and so the strength of 


the Ojibbeways is broken, and they have lost 
their memory. “Their tribes have melted 
away ; their chiefs have no voice in the council ; 
their wise men and priests have no longer good 
dreams, and the old squaws forget their good 
stories and fables,” 

In many parts the encroachments of the 
white man have driven the Indians backwards, 


. , | far away from their old homes; yet time fails 
of all colours and forms, and painted oftentimes | 


to eradicate from their hearts their deep-rooted 
affection for their former dwelling-places; and 


| many, exiled, for instance, from the banks of 


3 é s | the Mississippi, have been known to return 
by a line running straight down the nose, and | from a great distance in order to take another 


longing lingering look at their noble river. 
The Indian inhabitants of the shores of Lake 
Superior suffer as much from nostalgia as those 
who are born on the Lake of Geneva; and Mr. 
Schoolcraft is cited by our author as telling, in 
his work on the Indians, an affecting story in 


| confirmation of this. He relates that a young 





nobleness that they may have left. “The 


girl carried her dying father from the interior 
for many miles through the forest, because the 
old man wished to see the lake once more 
before he died. 

There are very many interesting parts in this 
volume which we are compelled to pass by. 
We will now touch upon two subjects only, 
upon which Mr. Kohl has given some canter f 
information, and a few words concerning 


_which will probably not be unacceptable to 


our readers, 

Of the theology of the Indians we have 
hitherto known but very little; it will appear 
to be a curious mixture of Christianity and 
popes The story of the Creation is as 
ollows: 


“ Kitchi- Manitou first made the coast of our lake. 
He strewed the sand, and formed a fine flat 
beach, a road round the lake, He found that it 
was splendid walking upon it, and often wandered 
along the beach. One day he saw something lying 
on the whitesand. Hepickedit up, It was a very 
little root, He wondered whether it would grow 
if planted in the ground, and made the trial. He 
planted it close to the edge of the water in the 
sand, and when he came again the next day a 
thick and large reed-bed had grown out of it, 





through which the wind rustled. This pleased 
him, and he sought for and collected more little 
roots, and ‘other seeds from the sand, and spread: 
them around, so that they soon covered the rocks 
and land with grass and fine forests, in which the 
birds and other animals came to live. Every day 
he added something new to the creation, and did 
not forget to place fish and other creatures in the 
water, 

“One day, when Kitchi-Manitou was again 
walking along the sand, he saw something moving 
in the reeds, and noticed a being coming out of 
the water entirely covered with silver- ming 
scales like a fish, but otherwise formed like aman. 
Kitchi-Manitou was curious to see on what the 
being lived, and whether it ate herbs, and rightly, 
he saw it constantly stooping and plucking herbs, 
which it swallowed. The man could not speak, 
but at times, when he stooped, he sighed and 


“The sight moved Kitchi-Manitou with com- 
passion in the highest degree, and as a 
thought occurred to him, he immediately stepped 
into his canoe, and paddled across. to the island 
which still lies in the centre of our Lac du Flam- 
beau. Here he set to work providing the man 
the company of a squaw. He formed her nearly 
like what he had seen the man to be, and also 
covered her body with silver-glistening scales. 
Then he breathed life into her, and carried her 
across in his canoe to the other bank of the lake, 
telling her that if she wandered busily along the 
lake, and looked about her, she would, pom Pray 
find something to please her.” 


For some days the squaw wandered about 
on one shore of the lake, while the man was 
searching for herbs on the other. The latter, 
however, going in his excursions a little way 
round on the opposite side, discovered to his 
great surprise foot-prints on the sand like his 
own; but fearing lest they might belong to 
hostile Indians (this is very curious, consider- 
ing that we are speaking of the first man), he 
crept along cautiously in the bush, keeping his 
eye as he went on the trail upon the shore. 
At last he finds the squaw, whose name is 
Mani; and as we are’ told that there is no “r” 
in the Ojibbeway lang e, but that that letter 
is sounded like “n,” Mani must stand for 
Mary; and the translator es, and in all 

robability correctly, that the Indians, remem- 
foslag something of the religion taught them 
by the European missionaries in years gone by, 
have confounded Eve, the mother of the human 
race, with Mary, the mother of the Saviour. 
This, too, is further borne out by the European 
conveniences with which their Paradise — an 
island on the lake—was furnished ; “ a hand- 
some large house, with glass windows, beds, 
tables, chairs,” and so forth, They moreover 
received the same injunction as Adam and Eve, 
not to eat of the fruit of a certain tree: Mari, 
tempted to eat of it by a handsome young 
Indian who suddenly appeared from a thicket, 
fell, and uaded her husband to share her 
guilt. Then forthwith their scales fell off, and 
their eyes were opened, and “ they saw them- 
selves to be uncovered, and withdrew into the 
bushes of the garden.” ‘Kitchi-Manitou, how~ 
ever, “soon came to them, and said, ‘Tt is 
done. Ye have eaten of Matchi-Manitou’s 
og Evil Spirit’s) fruit, and must now die. 

e must perish, but shall live on in your 
children oan children’s children,’” They were 
then banished from, the happy isle. itchi- 
Manitou instructed the first man—whose name 
is not given—in the use of the bow and arrow, 
in order that he might be able to provide him- 
self with food, and gave him a book, written 


— birch-bark in the pure Ojibbeway tongue, 
which taught him the uses of all plants; and 
so “he became a great medicine-man, as well 
as a mighty. - : 

The mixture of Bible-story and Indian 
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fable is easily accounted for, when we re- 
member that the French had a mission 
established upon Lake Superior about two 
hundred years ago. But the labours of the 
propagators of the Christian faith in those 
parts have been so often given up and recom- 
menced, that though the good seed sown will 
appear to have taken root, yet the result has 
been as it were a peculiar and uncultivated 
forest-plant, “which only in a few features 
reveals that it ever grew in the Christian 
garden.” 

Our popular notion of the Indian’s celestial 
paradise — viz. that it consists chiefly of the 
possession of dogs and horses, and guns, and 
unlimited hunting-prairies, seems to be an 
error. If this be the case, we believe that we 
are right in saying that the mistake did not 
originate in England ; but that we derived it 
from the writings of American —— whom, 
fancying that they would be likely to know 
something about the matter, we were content to 
take as authorities. Mr. Kohl, however, could 
never find any trace of such a view among those 
with whom he resided; and in fact he tells us 
that in many Indian dialects the words 
“hunter” and “hunting” are synonymous 
with “worker” and “working,” and that 
one and all believe that. “ there is no hunting 
or labour in paradise.” 


“ Paradise} (Wakui, or Wakwi) was made by 
Menaboju.: He aided the Great Spirit in the 
creation of the world, and at first neither of them 
thought of a Paradise. Men, such was their de- 
cree, should be happy on this earth, and find a 
satisfaction in this life. But, as the Evil Spirit 
interfered, and produced wickedness, illness, death, 
and misfortunes of every description among them, 
the poor souls wandered about, deserted and hope- 
less. When the Great Spirit saw this, He grieved 
for them, and ordered Menaboju to prepare a 
paradise for them in the west, where they might 
assemble. Menaboju made it very beautiful, and 
he was himself appointed to receive them there. 
They are always merry, happy, and contented 
there, play the drum the whole day, and dance. 
They live on a variety of mushroom, and a 
species of wood that resembles the phosphorescent 
wood that is seen shining in our forests.’ ” 


Menaboju, we may mention, is the same 
deity with the Hiawatha of Longfellow. 

There is very much that is very interesting 
in this book upon the subject, which we have 
notroom to extract; and the confidence in the 
mercy of heaven, the constant looking for the 
success of any enterprise on the part of the 
Indians to the favour of the Great Spirit, and 
even their reverent grace before meat, will give 
the reader a much higher idea of the religious 
character of these pagans than we fancy that 
he may hitherto have entertained. 

But we must pass on to speak very briefly 
upon the literature of the Ojibbeways; their 
oratory, poetry, and writing. 

With ey to the first point, we can hardly 
do better than give, without comment, a short 
specimen from the commencement of a political 
harangue delivered by a chief before the agents 
of the American Government, on,the occasion of 
a discussion concerning some money-payments. 


“¢ There is a Great Spirit, from whom all good 
things here on earth come. He has given them 
to mankind —to the white as to the red men; 
for he sees no distinction of colour. They must 
settle among themselves the possession of these: 
things given by God. 

“*When the white men first came into this 
country and discovered us, we received them hosp- 
itably, and if they were hungry, we fed them, 
and went hunting for them. At first the white 
men only asked for furs. and skins. I have heard 
from our old men that they never asked for any- 


ceived from them their iron goods, guns, and 
powder. 

- “* But for some years they have been asking 
land from us. For ten years they have asked 
from us nothing but land, and ever more land. 
We give unwillingly the land in which the graves 
of our fathers rest. But for all that, we have 
given land in our generosity. We knew not that 
we were giving so much for so little. We did 
not know that such great treasures of copper were 
hidden in our land.’” 


And the latter part of the speech is perhaps 
even better than this. 

The poetry of the Ojibbeways hardly seems 
to have reached so high a standard as their 
oratory; in fact, their prose tales appear to con- 
tain in them much more poetry than their 
songs. These latter rarely consist of more 
than one verse, and one or two ideas, and the 
tunes to which they are set our author pro- 
nounces to be singularly monotonous, though 
now and then he found a wild and melancholy 
strain which was not unpleasing. The follow- 
ing was composed by an old Indian upon the 
death of his son; and he was overheard sing- 
ing it alone one night upon the banks of the 
lake, two years after his loss : 

“ My son, my son, my young Wabasha! 


Why hast thou left me to pine? 
Why art thou gone so soon to the land of shades ? 





Becket, Archbishop of Canterbury. A Bio- 
graphy. By James Craigie Robertson, M.A, 
( Murray.) 
For three centuries and a half revered as the 
most glorious of English saints, then degraded 
into a by-word and reproach, idealised by M. 
Thierry as the champion of the down-trodden 
Saxon race against the usurpations of the 
haughty Norman, and upheld by Froude and 
the Catholics as without blame or blemish, the 
character of Thomas a-Becket, “Thomas of 
Canterbury,” as Mr. Robertson calls him, has 
had little chance of being fairly understood. 
Partisanship is not, however, the foible of the 
present biographer; he holds his scales even, 
and trims his lamp all round, without putting 
on a reflector for the one side and a shade for 
the other, as so many historians and biographers 


| are accustomed to do; and consequently we 


have an able, interesting, impartial book, de- 
lightfully written, and certain of universal 
approbation, because so utterly free from pre- 
jJudice or passion. 

But why did Mr. Robertson seek to disturb 
our faith in the delicious story of ’-Becket’s 
mother, the Emir's daughter, who came all the 
way from Palestine to Cheapside, guided by her 
two magic words, “Gilbert” and “London” ? 





Oh! hadst thou let me, aged man, go with thee!” 


months; devoting himself constantly to the 
one idea contained in them, he will never be 
tired of singing it over and over again. 


hundreds of times the three words, “Thou 
wolf on the prairie! thou wolf on the prairie ! 
thou wolf on the prairie!” Thus singing, he 
sat day after day by the fire. “He gave to 
this extremely laconic verse a secret, and, as 
it seemed, serious meaning, though he told it 
to nobody until he showed it im the spring, 
when he made war upon an enemy among the 
Sioux.” 

Their writing is picture-writing, inscribed 


bark of the birch tree. 
prices for their books, and for the explanation— 
which is very requisite—of the contents. 


faith; as the reader will see from the follow- 
ing description given to the author by an 
Indian, of a figure that does not appear to 
bear the slightest resemblance to that which it 
was intended to represeut :—“ That,” he says, 
“is a Midé shell (a sacrificial egg It does 
not look so, but I know it is one. he man of 
whom I bought the song told me so.” And 
again, when Or. Kohl ventured to observe that 
that. which he was told was a picture of the 
Indian to whom he was speaking, looked (as it 
does to an uninitiated eye) much more like a 
chafer, and that, at any rate, it did not bear 
much resemblance either to him or to any 
other Indian,} “That is of no consequence,” 
the Indian replied ; “ it is intended to mean 
nothing else than myself, or the singing, bath- 
ing, and sacrificing Indian. No one knows it 
but I and the nian who gave me the writing 
and explained it. If it were an easy matter 
for any of our friends to see or guess what the 
signs mean, they would soon steal our birch 
bark books. Hence all our ideas, thoughts, 
and persons are represented in various mys- 
terious disguises.”’ 

But we must conclude. The book is that of 
an observant and intelligent man, who knows 
what to look for and how to look for it. It is 
well written, and we thank the author for 
many valuable additions to our previous know- 
ledge of the Ojibbeway Indians. 





thing else. These we gave them gladly, and re- 


See ee ee 
"itis etree einen ae ee a a 





A couple of lines will last an Indian for | 


My. | 
Kohl heard of a chief who sang to his drum | 


with a thorn, or a bone, upon the inside of the | 
hey pay enormous | 


And | 
even then, with the very pictures before their | 
eyes, they have to receive a great deal on | 


Why convince us that “ Young Bekie,” for the 
one part, and “ Lord Bateman” for the other, 
are only rhymed medieval inventions ; that no 
| such person as Matilda or Sophia ever existed ; 
| and that Thomas 4-Becket was born like other 
| people, of just ordinary parents, with no ro- 
mance or orientalism about him at all? The 
picture of the Paynim’s daughter wandering 
through Cheapside in all her eastern bravery, 
“ quasi bestia erratica,” was too good to be de- 
stroyed ; and, as for rending to pieces the over- 
powering finale of six bishops and a baptismal 
marriage—we think society may feel itself 
really aggrieved at Mr. Robertson’s ferocious 
love of fact, which could not leave even this 
exquisite bit of fiction alone! So, therefore, 
| Thomas of Canterbury is no longer a saint; 
has no longer an eastern mother with a history 
more romantic than any to be found in the 
Arabian Nights ; as he is not the Saxon cham- 
ion dreamed of by M. Thierry, nor the em- 
odiment of any great historical epoch whatso~ 
ever. What then was he ?—what manner of 
spirit dwelt in his bedy, and looked through 
the eyes of his flesh into the busy world of 
working {men? This is the great thing now 
required to be known, and this it is which 
Mr. Robertson specially undertakes to tell us. 
Sweeping aside wandering Arabian Night 
mothers, portentous antenatal dreams, paternal 
homage evidenced in actual kneeling to the 
boy of ten years of age, with other like myths 
and legends, he first presents to us 4-Becket as 
the hunting and hawking companion of the 
handsome, gay, young Richer de 1’Aigle, run- 
ning narrow chances for his life, and saved by 
miracles susceptible of rationalistie explana- 
tion; then, as the favourite or protégé of 
Walter, Archdeacon of Canterbury, who heaped 
preferments and pluralities cg him by the 
armful ; and then, as Chancellor of the King- 
dom, the friend, counsellor, and favourite of 
the king; and, save the king himself, the fore- 
most man in England. Handsome in person, 
bold in nature, quick, eloquent and witty in 
speech, fully accomplished in all the manly and 
olite exereises of the time, and noted for his 
intellectual ability and varied acquirementa, 
Becket was the very man to make himself a 
foremost place in his generation—the one of 
all others most certain to become a social power 
and an historical event. At first all was sun- 
shine and harmony between the king and his 
powerful subject. They were “partners in 
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the kingdom,” “of one heart and one soul,” 


“4-Becket was the next person to the king,” 
they 
Bt 


and “when serious business was over, 
played together like boys of the same 
when the chancellor was giving one of his 
splendid entertainments, the king, “on return- 
ing from the chase, would walk in without 
ceremony, and would either drink a cup and 
be gone, or leap over the table and seat him- 
self as a guest.” A-Becket’s retinue was on the 
whole the most splendid of the two; and the 
best blood in the kingdom sought the honour 
of his service. His manner of living was 
sumptuous and splendid beyond parallel, and 
no one vied with him in the costliness of his 
gold and silver vessels, the thickness or beauty 
of the rushes in winter, and green branches in 
summer, with which he caused his halls to be 
daily spread, ‘‘ that those who could not find 
room on the benches might not soil their dress 
by sitting on the bare floor,” the high blood 
of his attendants, or the richness of his retinue. 
When he went over as envoy to France, to ask 
the hand of the Princess Margaret for the 
king, he went in such royal state, that he out- 
shone the very monarch himself, both in his 
lavishness and his splendour. No gayer or 
greater personage than the Chancellor of Eng- 
land existed this side of Italy ; and, in spite of 
all assurances, it is difficult to believe that he 
kept his priestly vows in any particular what- 
soever, seeing with what a wealth and gorgeous- 
ness of fleshly temptations he chose to surround 
himself. But he gave a little time or thought 
to the bettering of the internal condition of the 
kingdom : 

“ As Henry’s chief adviser, he is entitled to a 
large share of praise for the measures which were 
taken to improve the state of the country. The 
foreign mercenaries, who had fearfully oppressed 
thefpeople by their exactions (and not altogether 





without excuse, inasmuch as they were driven to 
plunder by the want of regular pay), were peremp- 
torily compelled to leave the realm. The castles, 
which had sprang™up in great numbers during the 
troubled reign of Stephen, to the injury of the 
Crown and the oppression of the subjects, were 
rased to the ground, — the Chancellor taking part 
in the execution of the measure as well as in the 
determination of it. Thieves and robbers were 
put down, and many of j3hem gladly exchanged 
their lawless manner of life for the pursuits of 
regular industry. ‘The ravening wolves fied,’ 
says William of Newburgh, ‘or were changed 
into sheep; or, if not really changed, yet, through 
fear of the laws, they remained harmlessly among 
the sheep.’ Families were reinstated in posses- 
sions of which they had been wrongfully de- 
prived; agriculture and other peaceful arts began | 
to flourish anew; and one great ecclesiastical | 
abuse, — the practice of keeping bishoprics and | 
abbeys long vacant for the purpose of securing to | 
the Crown the revenues during the vacancy,—was 
mitigated, although not abandoned.” 
When things are at their brightest then 





A‘-Becket’s shadow was his increased prefer- 
ment; his ruin, was the king’s more zealous 
love. He was to be Archbishop of Canterbury : 
nothing else would suit the young monarch, 
who was at once his master and his friend, his 

tron and his playmate. It is said that 
-Becket remonstrated: that he pointed to 
his gay secular dress, “as a proof of his un- 
fitness for the highest spiritual office, and 
‘warned him (as Hildebrand is said in a similar 
ease to have warned Henry IV. of Germany), 
that if he should become archbishop, their 
friendship must be turned to bitter enmity.” 
But Henry was loving, not faint-hearted nor 
foreseeing ; he did his will resolutely: and, 
excepting for the opposition of Foliot, the 


| and seize the lands” of such 
| see as had been alienated to lay hands, “there 
| was no want of unfriendly whi 





election took place at Westminster without a 





dissentient voice. After the election, Henry, 
Bishop of Winchester, requested—perhaps re- 
quite that the new archbishop should be dis- 
cha: from all obligations contracted in his 
secular office: and the prince, in his fathér’s 
name, consented. We shall see hereafter,” 
says Mr. Robertson, “ that the validity and the 
extent of this release became subjects of dis- 
pute between Becket and the king.” With 
the change from the chancellorship to the 
archbishopric came a corresponding change in 
a-Becket’s mode of life. Or, at least, the fame 
of such was set abroad; whether truly or 
falsely, must wemain now to all time a moot 
question, decided only accordi 
leanings. A very passion of devotion in his 
public prayers, and during the service of mass ; 
the steady refusal 
his judicial court; extreme abstinence in the 
uantity though not in the quality of his food ; 
the hair shirt, about which there has been such 
bitter controversy, full of the orthodox ver- 
min, and changed for cleanliness once in forty 
days; daily flagellations, and daily washing 


and kissing of beggars’ feet, with good meals | unite of ie real Hoven. 


and four pieces of silver to each,—these are the 
facts or legends concerning the new-made 
archbishop and his reformed state of life : facts 
to those who are disposed to regard Thomas of 
Canterbury as a saint, legends to those who 
believe him to have been a hypocrite and a 
sinner. But presently he gave up his chan- 
cellorship, which was in fact his first challenge 
to the king, and the beginning of all the sub- 
sequent misunderstandings and disputes. As 
archbishop, he felt himself no longer the ser- 
vant, but the spiritual master, of the monarch ; 
and was not disposed to retain an office which 
bound him as a subordinate, when he would 
be independent and equal. ‘The resignation 
was, ingtruth, nothing less than a declaration 
of wh M. Michelet styles ‘the incurable 


| duality of the middle ages, distracted between 
| religion and the state,’” and the resignation 
| alone was sufficient to 
| favourite in unmistaka 


agg the king and his 
le antagonism. And 
when he next proceeded “to oust the farmers 
rtions of his 


rs to inflame 
the king’s mind against the archbishop.” 


“Tt was said that Becket had spoken disre- 
spectfully of Henry’s youth, levity, and violent 
temper; that he had boasted of his own ascend- 
ency over the King; and all his actions were re- 
presented in the most invidious light. ‘The 
ungodly,’ says John of Salisbury, ‘strove by their 
malicious interpretations to darken the change 
which "the right hand of the Most High had 
wrought, ascribing it to superstition that he led a 
straiter life. His zeal for justice they traduced as 
cruelty ; his care for the interests of the Church 
they attributed to covetousness; his contempt of 
worldly favour they styled a hunting after glory ; 


the shadows begin to steal along the wail. his courtly splendour was falsely called pride. 


That he followed the will which had been taught 


| him from above, was branded as a mark of arro- 


gance ; that in the maintenance of his right he 
often seemed to go beyond the bounds of his pre- 
decessors, was held to be a token of foolhardiness. 
Nothing could now be said or done by him with- 
out being perverted by the malice of the wicked, 
insomuch that they 
if the Archbishop’s power should go forward, the 
royal dignity would assuredly be brought to 
nought — that, unless he looked to it for himself 
and his heirs, the Crown would be at the disposal 


of the clergy, and kings would reign only so long | 


as the archbishop should please.’ ” 


When next they met, the king’s manner was 
cold and reserved; “the days of Becket’s 
favour were over;”’ and when the archbisho 
excommunicated a certain lord who had 





to each man’s | 


of all gifts from suitors in | 





| vation an 


—— 
to eo te of a clerk, named Laurence, whom 
he, a-Becket, had presented to a living, and 
the king—reminding him that tenants-in-chief 
of ‘ha Cora could not be excommunicated 
without the sovereign’s leayve—commanded him 
to withdraw the ban, the flame burst forth. 
Becket at first, and for long, refused; declaring 
that the king had nothing to do with any 
spiritual matters whatsoever; but at last he 
yielded, when he found that Henry was really 
angry; but he yielded so ungraciously, “that 
Henry exclaimed, ‘Now I owe him no thanks 
for it.’’ 


“ In another case the Primate appeared as a sort 
of Hampden. The King, in a council at Wood- 
stock, proposed to add to his revenue certair 
moneys which had been customarily paid to the 
sheriffs throughout England —-a sum of two shil- 


| lings on every hide of land — and Becket stood 
| forward to resist the proposal. 
| said, was not paid as due, but voluntarily; it 


The money, he 
might be refused if the sheriffs and their officers 


| should behave improperly, or should fail to per- 
| form their duty in the defence and police of the 


country, and therefore must not be reckoned as 


‘ By God’s eyes,’ said 
Henry, furiously, ‘ it shall be paid as revenue, and 
registered in the King’s books!’ ‘ By those same 
eyes,’ answered Becket, ‘so long as I live no such 
payment shall be made from all my lands, and not 
a penny of the Church’s right!’ By this opposi- 
tion the project was defeated; and so, says Grim, 
the King was led, out of resentment on account of 
the Archbishop’s behaviour, to turn his anger 
against the clergy.” 


The clergy were not the most respectable 
members of society, even in times as lawless 
and fierce as these : 


“ It was said that more than a hundred murders 
had been committed by clerks since the beginning 
of Henry’s reign; and, without insisting on the 
exact statistical accuracy of this statement (which 
Dr. Lingard thinks it worth while to assail), we 
have abundant evidence that the ‘ disorderly 
manners of men in orders’ — ‘ murderers, thieves, 
robbers, assassins, and practisers of other atroci- 
ties’—had become a crying’ nuisance. _ The eccle- 
siastical tribunals claimed exclusive jurisdiction 
over the clergy in cases of every kind; and thus. 
these ‘tonsured demons, workmen of the devil, 
clerks in name only, but belonging to Satan’s por- 
tion,’ were exempted from the judgment of the 
secular courts. The exemption extended to the 
minor orders, and hence there had grown up @ 
prodigious multitude of ‘ acephalous’ clerks, with- 


| out title, duty, or settled abode, who led a roving: 


disreputable life, and were ready for any violence.” 


But when the —_ wished to bring the 
clergy within the reach of the secular power, 
and subject them to the same jurisdiction as 
other criminals, a-Becket stoutly resisted — 
maintained that they were under no lay power 


| —that they belonged only to the Church, and 
| by the Church alone could they be judged, 


and that they could come under the conditions 


| of laymen only after they had been degraded 


from their clerkships; thus giving them, as 
Mr. Robertson says, “ only one life more than 
other men.” is, then, was the gist, the 
kernel of the quarrel between the monarch and’ 
the prelate; and this immunity from civil 


| authority was the centre-point round which 
even persuaded the King that, | 


the monstrous pretensions of the cle: 
their hold, their a wee st inno- 
— discipline; this was the 
privilege which the Church has always sought 
—its supremacy over the lay power expressed 
in the most coveted form. When the ki 
stood out for the equalisation of the criminal 
law, and the destruction of clerical immunities, 
he stood out for all our present liberties, an 
chiefly for our blessed freedom from priestly 
domination ; when Becket resisted, he resisted 


rallied, 
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in the service of tyranny and oppression, and 
by seeking to retain class privileges that were 
above the law, sought the ruin of a nation for 
the disement of an order. 

Things now went on so crookedly between 
the two quondam friends, that Becket at last 
resolved to go to the Pope in person, “in 
defiance of the king, and in violation of his 
own solemn promise to observe the Constitu- 
tions of Clarendon.” He was twice foiled by 
adverse winds, and on the second occasion had 
just time sty to return to Canterbury to 
save his effects from the king’s officers : 


“ He now again sought an interview with Henry 
at Woodstock, and was received with decorum, but 
with an evident lack of cordiality. The King, 
although greatly dissatisfied with his late attempt 
to break the law against leaving England, affected 
to,treat it lightly by asking with a smile whether 
one kingdom were not large enough to hold both, 
and desiring the Archbishop to govern his pro- 
vince without further thought of going abroad 
Becket proceeded to fulfil this injunction, but not, 


it may be presumed, in a manner likely to allay | 
‘ The son of the shaken-out,’ | 


the royal irritation. 
says Herbert, ‘shook himself out, and with the 
prophet’s mattock plucked up, pulled down, scat- 
tered, and rooted out whatsoever he found planted 
amiss in the garden of the Lord. His hand rested 
not, his eye spared not ; whatsoever was naughty, 
whatsoever rough, whatsoever crooked, he not only 
assailed with the prophet’s mattock, but with the 
axe of the Gospel he cut it down. Of the royal 
and ecclesiastical customs, he observed such as 
were good; but those which had been brought in 
for the dishonour of the clergy he pruned away as 
bastard shoots that they might not strike their 
roots deep.’ ” 


The stormy council of Northampton set 
matters in a still stronger light. The king’s 
fixed intention to ruin his faithless friend and 
disobedient subject was abundantly manifest, 
and many fears were even entértained for his 
life. The court hostile to him, the bishops 
and dignitaries forsaking him in the time- 
serving spirit proper to them, armed men, 
threatening, rude, and insolent, about him, and 
he himself defenceless in all save his indomit- 
able courage and the cross he carried pertina- 
ciously in his hand, the archbishop had but 
a dangerous passage of it through the tem- 


pestuous hours of the Northampton council ; | 


so dangerous, indeed, that he did not choose to 
trust himself to a second trial of his strength, 
and the forbearance of fortune, but “in the 
middle of a dark and stormy night, passed 
through the unguarded north gate of North- 
ampton,” and so by dangerous and circuitous 
ways, and after multitudinous risks of detec- 
tion, gained the peace of exile, and the 
questionable shelter of Sens. When, after 
many negotiations, for the most part rendered 
abortive by his own unyielding temper and 
intense insolence of character, he was induced 
to return to England, he came back more 
saucy and troublesome than ever. “ It was in 
no spirit of peace or conciliation that he pre- 
pared to return; the step which he had taken 
in making use of the papal letters, which were 
intended to be published only in extremity, 
and were certain to re-open and envyenom the 
wounds which had been superficially healed, 
was censured by all but those in whom per- 
sonal devotion to him had wholly overpowered 
their prudence and their discernment.” His 
return to his ancient see was a true triumph, 
at least from the populace : 

“ The news of his landing had already spread, 
and the general enthusiasm rendered his journey 
a sort of tr hh. As he passed along the road 
the whole epilation of the neighbourhood pressed 
to see him —each parish headed by its priest. 
They stripped off their clothes and spread them 
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in the way, while one party after another caught 
up and prolonged the jubilant cry, ‘ Blessed is he 
that cometh in the name of the Lord!’ On reach- 
ing his city, the Primate was received with pro- 
cessions. The cathedral was adorned with the 
most sumptuous hangings; the clergy were ar- 
rayed in their festival robes; banquets were pre- 
pared to welcome the chief pastor ; hymns, organs, 
trumpets, bells, loudly testified the general joy.” 


But it was a hollow peace, and a-Becket did 
not seek to make it more solid. He preached 


on Christmas-day: at the first pathetically, so | 


that he drew copious tears from his audience, 


but soon he changed his tone, and in astyle | 


“fierce, indignant, fiery, and bold,’ uttered 
vehement invectives against the courtiers and 
all his enemies in general ; excommunicated 
oue or two priests who had been inducted 
during his absence; and bore himself as usual 
in the haughtiest and most intolerable manner. 
The king, who heard of all his doings, was 
roused to one of his uncontrollable fits of fury: 

“ Which the Archbishop of York and the Bishop 
of London— Foliot, it is said, even with tears— in 
vain attempted to mitigate. Henry asked the pre- 
lates to advise him. ‘Ask your barons and 
knights,’ said Roger ; ‘it is not for us to say what 
ought to be done.’ At length one of them, appa- 
rently the Archbishop of York, observed, ‘ As 
long as Thomas lives, my Lord, you will have no 
quiet days, nor any peace in your kingdom.’ On 
this the King burst forth into a passionate excla- 
mation, ‘A fellow who has eaten my bread has 
lifted up his heel against me! He insults over my 
favours, dishonours the whole royal race, tramples 
down the whole kingdom. A fellow who first 
broke into my‘court on a lame horse, with a cloak 
for a saddle, swaggers on my throne, while you, 
the companions of my fortune, look on!’ and 
again and again he loudly reproached his courtiers 
as thankless cowards for suffering him to be so 
long exposed to the insolence of an upstart clerk.” 


The sequel of those passionate words is too 
well known to need recapitulation. Reginald 
Fitzurse, Hugh de Morville, William de 
Tracy, and Richard le Breton took it on them- 
selves to do the king the equivocal service he 
seemed to demand, and on the 29th of Decem- 
ber, 1170, the proud, courageous, and most 
formidable priest lay weltering in his blood at 
the foot of the altar in Canterbury Cathedral. 
The murder was a foul and brutal butchery, 
and the murderers were men of coarse and 
violent passions, respecting nothing holy, 
nothing great; but though the extinction of 
a-Becket’s fiery life was a real national boon, 
which we at this distance can fairly and 
calmly appreciate, at the time it seemed the 
cruelest, as it was one of the most sacrilegious, 
assassinations on record. The king was shocked 
and perplexed ; the nation thrilled with horror ; 
the priests fled like frightened hares, each to 
his own nest, and the Pope fasted in sack- 
cloth and seclusion, and had great thoughts of 
excommunicating the English king and king- 
dom altogether. But he contented himself 
with accepting what passed under the name 
of a fine, and when he had canonised a-Becket 
as a martyr of the Church —a martyr for the 
true faith against godless men—he had eased 
ee conscience, and the ghost of the 
murde 
peace. During his life he had been rather a 


thorn than a jewel in the tiara. Imperious, | 


restless, and unyielding, he had caused the 
Pope many an anxious moment, which the 
moral support given by him to the papacy 
had not been of sufficient value to atone for ; 
but his death was a clear gain to every one 


concerned, and the Holy Father was not likely | 


to lose his share of the universal profit. 
Miracles were performed at his shrine, and 
men wept daily for the cruel fate of the sainted 


« 


red archbishop was assumed to sleep in | 


| 4-Becket ; and all that had been insolent, in- 
tolerant, unchristian, and seditious in the man 
was forgotten in the reputation of the saint, 
until Protestantism and the reaction came, and 
the fame that had been raised to the skies was 
brought down into the mud. 





Self-Help ; with Illustrations of Character and 
Conduct. By Samuel Smiles, Author of 
“The Life of George Stephenson.” (London: 
John Murray.) 


| Tuere can be no doubt at all about it: 
the English are certainly the greatest nation 
on the face of the earth, If, by any chance 
there should be at present in existence 
an Englishman so unnaturally modest as 
to feel the slightest doubt of the truth of 
this assertion, Mr. Smiles desires nothing 
better than to convince him that his misgiv- 
ings are entirely visionary and absurd. That 
| must be indeed a hopeless and intractable form 
| of scepticism which is not dissipated at once 
and for ever by a single perusal of Mr. Smiles’ 
present work. There the reader will find the 
moral and physical superiority of the English 
| nation established by a host of examples, the 
| ecogency and authenticity of which are both 
beyond question. He will find it further con- 
firmed by the —— admission of many 
eminent men of other countries, in whom the 
natural prejudice in favour of their own nation 
has been vanquished by the irresistible force 
of truth. Thus Goethe, in one of his conver- 
sations with Eckermann at Weimar, observed 
that, though he could not exactly account for 
the fact, Englishmen certainly did seem to 
him to have a great advantage over most other 
men. He referred to the English youths who 
were to be met with at Weimar; whom, though 
admitting that they were probably by no 
means the best specimen of their class, he 
characterised as “splendid fellows;” observing 
further that “their entrance and bearing in 
society is so confident and quiet, that one 
would think they were everywhere the masters, 
and the whole world belonged to them.” Others 
besides Goethe have, we believe, observed 
this peculiarity, though the feelings excited 
by it have not always been those of unqualified 
admiration. In the face of such disinterested 
testimony from a German to the superiority of 
| the English character, it is, we think, rather 
| ungenerous on Mr. Smiles’ part to remark that 
Eckermann, whose sentiments did not entirely 
coincide with those of Goethe, had “his head 
filled, like most Germans, with the idea that 
education consists in the study of books, and 
| the grinding of gerunds.” Surely, poor Ecker- 
mann did no great harm in expressing an opi- 
nion that the English gentlemen in Weimar 
were not more clever, better educated, or better 
hearted than those of Germany. Mr. Smiles 
might have been content to leave the pre- 
hy iced German in the hands of his more en- 
ightened countryman. “That is not the 
point,” replied Goethe, “ their superiority does 
not lie in such things; it lies precisely in their 
having the courage to be what nature made 
them. There is no halfness about them. They 
are complete men. Sometimes complete fools 
also, that I heartily admit; but even that is 
something and has its weight.” Again, “an- 
other foreigner, 2 German, Herr Wiese,” in 
comparing the English and German systems 
of education, gives the preference to the 
former, which aims chiefly at the culture of 
character, over the latter, which cultivates in- 
tellect only; and M. Rendu, “an accomplished 
Frenchman,” avers that the English system of 
education turns out the 7 number of men 
who “reveal to the world those two virtues of 
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a lordly race — perseverance in purpose, and a 
spirit of conduct which never fails.” If on 
this subject foreigners speak so decidedly, an 
Englishman can scarcely be expected to enter- 
tain a doubt. 

The title of Mr. Smiles’ book sufficiently 
indicates the purpose for which it is designed, 
viz. the onda 


man may hope, relying on his own exertions 
alone, to attain to success im life. Im the 
enumeration of these qualities there is, as far 
as we can see, nothing particularly new. Mr. 
Smiles is far from being the first to sist upon 
the advantages to be derived from the Ya 
of energy, perseverance, industry, self-denial, 
and other similar virtues. It isin the numer- 
ous examples by which his maxims are illus- 
trated and enforced, that the interest of Mr. 
Smiles’ bock principally lies. It is quite na- 
tural that the friend and biographer of George 
Stephenson should be especially alive to what 
may be effected by self-reliance and self-help. 
The range of Mr. Smiles’ reading is very con- 
siderable ; and by carefully noting down every 


succeeded in collecting together a large num- 
ber of illustrations, many of which will, in all 
probability, possess the charm of novelty to 
the general reader, For instance, it is, we 
think, likely that the careers of Samuel Drew, 
Richard Foley, William Phipps, Jonas Han- 
way, Thomas Wright, and Sir John Sinclair, 
are not very generally known in detail. The 
following anecdote of the painter Mulready 
may perhaps be new to some of our readers: 

‘“* Industry and perseverance’ was the motto of 
the seulptor Banks, which he acted on himself and 
strongly recommended to others. His well-known 
kindness induced many aspiring youths to call 
upon him and ask for his advice and assistance ; 
and it is related that one day a boy called at his 
door to see him with this objeet, but the servant, 
angry at the loud knock he had given, scolded 
him, and was about sending him away, when 
Banks, overhearing her, himself went out. The 
little boy stood at the door, with some drawings in 
his hand. ‘ What do you want with me?’ asked 
the sculptor. ‘I want, sir, if you please, to be 
admitted to draw at the Academy.’ Banks ex- 
plained that he himself could not procure his 
admission, but he asked to look at the boy’s 
drawings. Examining them, he said, ‘Time 
enough for the Academy, my little man! Go 
home; mind your schooling; try tomake a better 
drawing of the Apollo; and in a month come 
again and let me see it.’ The boy went home ; 
sketched and worked with redoubled diligence ; 
and at the end of the month called again on the 
sculptor. The drawing was better; but Banks 
sent him back, with good advice, to work and 
study. In a week the boy was again at his door; 
his drawing much improved; and Banks bid him 
be of good cheer, for, if spared, he would distin- 
guish himself. The boy was Mulready; and the 
seulptor’s augury was amply fulfilled.” 


Occasionally Mr. Smiles introduces a short 
anecdote, which, though without any direct 
bearing on the subject of his book, is never- 
theless sufficiently amusing to be heartily wel- 
comed on its own account. One or two of 
these quite deserve extraction. Take, for in- 
stance, the following: 


* One of the minor social evils against which 
Mr. Hanway lifted up his voice was the eustom 
of what was called vails-giving;—or the gratuities 
then paid by visitors at the houses which they 
frequented, and which the servants had come to 
regard as aright. Mr. Hanway was on one occa- 
sion thus paying tlie servants of arespectable friend 
with whom he had dined, one by one, as they 
appeared: ‘Sir, your great coat,’—a shilling: 


| friend, said he, ‘ you may keep the gloves, they 


| @ Or this, which is certainly one of the best 
| of Abernethy, we ever remember to have 
| heard : 

eration and recommendation of | 


those qualities by the cultivation of which a | descending, and cannot avoid seizing upon. every 


| small opportunity of making their greatness felt. 





| more or less interesting. 
instance which bears either directly or in- | 
directly on the object of his study, he has | 
| are not seldom distinguished by sound judg- 





| ‘genteel,’ occupation of a government office, when 





f your hat,’ — shilling: ‘ stick,’ — shilling : ‘ um- 


brella,’ — shilling: ‘sir, your gloves.’ ‘ Why, 


,” 


are not worth a shilling. 


“There are others who are dreadfully con- 


When Abernethy was canvassing for the office of 
surgeon to St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, he called 
upon such a person—a rich grocer, one of the 
governors. The great man behind the counter 
seeing the great surgeon enter, immediately as- 
sumed the grand air towards the supposed sup- 
pliant for his vote. ‘I presume, sir, you want 
my vote and interest at this momentous epoch of 
your life?’ Abernethy, who hated humbug, and 
felt nettled at the tone, replied,‘ No, I don’t: 
I want a pennyworth of figs: come, look sharp 
and wrap them up; I want to be off.’ ” 


Mr. Smiles’ book, however, is not merely a 
repertory of anecdotes, more or less novel, and 
From time to time 
he introduces a few remarks upon matters of 
interest at the present day; and these remarks 


ment and sterling common sense. The follow- 
ing observations, for instance, with reference 
to the possible evil consequences of the mania 
for competitive examinations with which the 
present generation appears to be or, ager in- 
oculated, seeni to us especially worthy of public 
attention : 
- “Tt is not improbable that the prominence re- 
cently given to literary examinations for small 
government offices, of which we have heard so 
much, may tend to swell the ranks of the discon- 
tented, without any corresponding gain to the 
publie service. The plan recently established may 
be deseribed as a kind of government lottery, in 
which the prizes are drawn by those who are the 
best crammed. Not long since, when eight youths 
were wanted to do copying work in a public office, 
no fewer than 700 offered themselves for examina- 
tion ; eight prizes to 692 blanks! A most pitiable 
sight truly, to see so many educated young men 
eager for the poorly paid, and routine, though 


there are so many other paths, though requiring 
labour and self-denial, open for the energies of 
young men of activity and spirit. Sir James 
Clarke has not inaptly described the preliminary 
system of cramming for examination of the kind 
to which these youths are required to submit, as 
thoroughly demoralising, and calculated to develop 
prigs rather than men. The mind is so overlaid 





with a heap of undigested knowledge, that there 
is little room left for its free action ; and though a 
functionarism as complete as that already esta- 
blished in China may thereby be secured, it will, 
probably be at the expense of that constitutional | 
energy and vigour which are so indispensable for | 
attaining a robust manhood. Moreover, the ten- 
dency of this new movement seems to be, to draw | 
the educated youth of the country aside from the | 
paths of ordinary industry, and direct their eyes | 
toward the public treasure as the highest object of 
their exertions; whilst beyond all, there is that 
danger to be apprehended, against which Mont- 
alembert has so eloquently warned us, of stimul- 
ating and propagating the passion for salaries and 
government employment, which saps all national 
spirit of independence, and in some countries 
makes a whole people a mere crowd of servile 
solicitors for place.” 


We must, however, take leave to find fault 
with Mr. Smiles in 2 few minor points. His 
selection of anecdotes is, as we have already 
said, generally good: butneverthelessit contains 
some which, had they been omitted, no one, 
we think, would either have missed or re- 





gretted, He appears to attach great.importance 





to those brusque and knock-me-down replies 
generally ‘ialidewe an ostentatious] Med 
pugnaciously moral sentiment, to which men 
who have raised themselves from obscurity by 
their own exertions would seem to be especially 
prone: and his book contains a singularly ric 
store of sayings of this description. This pro- 
pensity is, to our mind, to be regarded rather 
as a blot in the character of self-raised men ; 
and its indulgence asa sign that they have 
not succeeded in raising themselves beyond 
the feeling of uneasy self-consciousness, which 
so frequently attends elevation to an unac- 
customed position. We may, perhaps, feel 
some sympathy with the time-honoured retort 
which, muatis mutandis, has been put into the 
mouth of pretty nearly every novus homo of 
whom weever heard, and which is attributed by 
Mr. Smiles (on what authority we know not) 
to Fiéchier, Bishop of Nismes, who, when 
twitted by a French doctor with having been a 
tallow-chandler in his youth, replied, “If you 
had been born in the same condition that I 
was, you would still have been but a maker of 
candles.” But we confess we do not think 
any the more highly of Samuel Drew, because, 
when his friends suggested to him that it was 
scarcely necessary for him personally to assist 
his ia in carrying in the winter’s 
coals, he gave utterance to this wretched pa- 
rody on a moral sentiment, “The man who is 
ashamed to carry in his own coals, deserves to 
sit all winter by an empty grate.” Nor can 
we regard Flaxman’s js , when reminded of 
some of his earliest efforts in art,—‘ We are 
never too young to learn what is useful, nor 
too old to grow wise and good,”— as anything 
but the merest platitude, as worthless as it was 
obtrusive and uncalled for. Though Mr. 
Smiles’ store of anecdote is unusually copious, 
he sometimes makes the same story do duty 
twice over, referring it each time to a different 
individual, and to different circumstances. 
This divided authorship cannot fail to be pre- 
judicial to the authority of the anecdote. Thus 
e tells us that Michael Angelo was in the 
habit of working by night, by the light of a 
candle fixed to the top of a pasteboard cap 
which he wore: and a few pages further on 
we find Chantrey stating that he too was in 
the habit of indulging in the same practice. 
We are thus left in painful uncertainty as to 
the true state of the case. Did both sculptors 
do this? And, if so, did Chantrey do it be- 
cause Michael Angelo had done it? or which 
of them did it ? or, finally, did neither of them 
ever do it at all? A precisely similar series of 
questions suggests itself in the case of a reply 
made by an unknown sculptor to a Venetian 
nobleman, who objected to his Bs: rices, 
which, later in the Geek, is transfe ily to 
an equally unknown painter. In a book of this 
kind, it is perhaps rather hard to call upon 
the author to name his authorities; but we 
should like to know who told Mr. Smiles that 
Dr. Arnold learned German at the age of 
forty? If we may believe “Dr. Arnold’s 
Life,” this event took place at.a period more 
than ten years earlier than that fixed by Mr. 
Smiles, and before, by Dr. Arnold’s removal 
to Rugby, his time was.so fully occupied as to 
render the performance a feat at all worthy of 
special mention. There are one or two other 
ints on which we must join issue with Mr. 
miles. He forms, we think, a very inadequate 
estimate of the time nee in most cases 
for the efficient prosecution of scientific study, 
when, with a view of encouraging yo men 
to employ usefully their odds and ends of time, 
he states oh hour in every day with- 
drawn from frivolous pursuits would, if pro- 
fitably employed, enable any man of ordi- 
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nary capacity, very shortly to master a com- 
prs me a Occasionally Mr. Smiles uses 
words in a sense which, to say the least of it, 
is not that which is usually assigned to them. 
Thus, in speaking of J. M. W. Turner, he 
says, “he did everything carefully and con- 
scientiously, never slobbering over his work, 
because he was ill-remunerated for it.” Mr. 
Smiles, we apprehend, regards slobbering over 
and slurring over as synonymous terms: but we 
may, we think, safely assure him that the 
former phrase signifies a quite distinct and very 
unpleasant performance, in which, as far as 
we know, no artist has yet ever felt the 
slightest temptation to indulge over his 
pictures. Again, in sounding the praises of 
pluck and perseverance, he says, “ It is the one 
neck nearer that wins the race, and shows the 
blood ; the one pull more of the oar that proves 
the ‘beefiness of the fellow,’ as the Oxford 
men say.” Now this is rather too bad. Mr. 
Smiles is quite at liberty to use extraordinary 
words, if he likes; but he cannot be allowed 
to shift the responsibility of the act on other 
shoulders than his own. “ Beefy” may be a 
favourite expression of his, as, from his subse- 
quently speaking of a “ beefy tenacity of pur- 
pose,” we may conclude to be the case: but 
we must enter an energetic protest against the 
assertion that it ever originated, or is now 
usually employed, in Oxford. 

Despite the defects to which we have alluded 
in the foregoing paragraphs, Mr. Smiles’ book 
is, we think, well calculated to effect the pur- 
pose for which it is designed,—that of encour- 
aging young men to rely on their own exert- 
ions for success in life. It is intended prin- 
cipally for the use of the working classes; and 
it its origin, indeed, in a course of lectures 
addressed to a body of youths belonging 
to that station in society. But men of all 
classes may not only read it with interest, but 
may also profit by the lessons which it conveys. 
Mr. Smiles is, plainly, himself a man of consi- 
derable energy, and is therefore the more likely 
to succeed in imparting to his readers the spirit 
by which he is himself actuated. 





THE LATE LORD MACAULAY. 
Tue death of Lord Macaulay has fallen upon 
the public with a suddenness of surprise and sen- 
sation of regret that has been rarely paralleled. 
For many years he had been before the public 
the most admired and successful of literary 
men, If to the most distinguished barrister 
of the day be assigned the honour of being the 
leader of the English bar, and to the most 
distinguished statesman of his day the honour 
of being the leader of the House of Commons, 
we think, by almost universal assent, would 
be assigned to Lord Macaulay the place of 
chief and leader of the English literature. 
There are probably but few men who would 
not find some points of dissent and antagonism 
to the illustrious dead: we trust there are still 
fewer who would not now forget them in 
sincere and sorrowful tribute to the most 
eloquent, the most brilliant, the most famous 
master of the English tongue. There are not 
many educated men in this country to whom 
the decease of Lord Macaulay will not come 
with the sense of severe and personal loss, 
He has conferred some of the greatest benefits 
which man is vapable of imparting or of re- 
ceiving; he has excited their imagination, he 
has soothed their languor, he has extended their 
domain of intellectual acquisition: multitudes 
who have never seen his face have grown into 
such intimacy and companionship with their fa- 
vourite author, that they ever fc his for- 
tunes with the keenest interest. Indeed he has 

















so identified himself with English sympathies | 


and English story, that his fame has become | 
part and parcel of our national ony and pos- | 
| 


sessions, as much as any of the glories and 
achievements of our warriors and statesmen. 
His career from its brilliant outset to its 
lamented close must be known to most men. 
Yet at such a time we may be pardoned if we 
bestow upon it a glance of admiring and loving 
retrospect. A monument in Westminster 
Abbey attests the abilities and the benevolence 
of his father, the once famous Zachary Ma- 
caulay. He was famous for his advocacy of 
Negro Emancipation, and his son, Thomas Bab- 
bington, was a most earnest and enthusiastic 
advocate of this great cause till it was won. 


In the first dawn of his reputation he devoted | 


to it his earliest writings and his earliest 
— At the renowned foundation of 

rinity College, Cambridge, he achieved great 
scholastic, social, and literary success. 
speeches were cheered to the echo at the 
Union; his wit and geniality made him a 
favourite in society, and in Knight’s Quarterly 
Magazine he wrote tales, poems, criticisms, 
and imaginary conversations, that acquired 
an eminent literary success. Two Chancellor’s 
medals for English poems, the Craven clas- 
sical scholarship, and a fellowship at Trinity 
marked his university career. The next few 
years were spent between Cambridge and Lon- 
don ; we find his squibs in the Times, and his 
oetry in the annuals; he was called to the 
ar, and we believe for some time attended 
the London circuit. In a fortunate hour Jef- 
fries secured his services for the Edinburgh 
Review. Mackintosh had assuredly written 
with equal learning, and Sydney Smith with 
equal wit, and its = fecnatec hr 4 editor, with 
a most universal versatility and grace. But 
Macaulay came forth wonderfully combining 
all these, bristling with point, and glowing 
with imagery; daring, eloquent, epigram- 
matic, wit 
sion of knowledge and expression. His success 
was instantaneous and complete. 
invited him to their parties; great lords made 
him flattering speeches. Nor were more real 
and striking testimonials wanting. 
Hall was found lying on the floor, racked 
by pain, yet learning Italian im his old 
age, to enable him to judge of the parallel 
drawn by Macaulay between Milton and 
Dante. 


proceed. 

was ae 
mained to be 
way of chasteni 
was done 
article on 


an impossibility. 
done must necessarily be in the 
and retrenchment. This 
— y and successfully. The 
filton, he himself tells us, was 
overlaid with gaudy ornament: the article on 
Addison was distinguished by as charming a 
simplicity as anything by Addison himself. 


e gs have always been noticed for 
the generous discrimination with which they 


have fostered their literary supporters. A 


commissionership of bankruptcy had been 
bestowed upon the young barrister. In 1830 


Lord Lansdowne returned him for his borough 
of Colne. Much was expected from the ora- 
torical fame of the new member. He was 

to revive the old 
of Pitt and Fox—to be the Burke or Sheridan 
of his party. Much of this brilliant reputation 
was left unaccomplished ; but much, too, was 
fulfilled. Macaulay \ 
flexible graces of a real orator; his matter 
was too studied and artificial, his voice and 
manner were somewhat too monotonous. But 





His | 





an Oriental affluence and profu- | 


Great ladies | 


| boy. 
People wondered to what point a | 
writer of such power and magnificence could | 
But to advance from such a point | 
What re- 





lories of the days | 
B | acclamation ; and its at has been con- 


d none of the | 
| against Lord Maeaulay’s party bias. 


that were more readable; the Speaker ex- 
pressed his opinion that perhaps upon the 
whole they were the best speeches he had 
ever listened to; and the chiefs of his party 
destined for him some of their most splendid 
prizes. The public were then somewhat sur- 
prised that one around whom so many magni- 
ficent expectations clustered had resolved to 
abandon his place in England and go out to 
India. Yet the lure was a brilliant one. 
Fifteen thousand a year, a place in the Su- 
preme Council and the additional office of 
codifyig the Indian laws, were the prize. 
A position of the highest usefulness and 
dignity, an opportunity of cultivating those 
literary studies which were his chief de- 
light, the opportunity of seeing a country 
which is this world’s most marvellous, the 
ultimate certainty of returning to England in 
affluent circumstances and for ever indepen- 
dent of any obligation—these were the massive 
advantages that attended his acceptance of 
office in our Indian empire. Accordingly, he 
resigned his seat in Parliament and his offices 
under Government, and sailed for Calcutta. 
He was absent in India for five years, The 


| express scheme on which he was sent out never 


— into any positive or definite result. The 
plans of the commission were perfect theoretic- 
ally, but were found, we believe, impracticable 
for everyday working. It was not upon his cha- 
racter as a lawgiver, either in England or in 
India, that Macaulay rests his fame. After 
this absence, he returned home to be re-wel- 
comed by his old friends and re-assert his old 
position. Ere his feet again trod English 
ground, during his homeward voyage, his 
father died. Before long, he was member for 
Edinburgh and a Cabinet Minister. In the 
meantime he had found another avenue to 
fame; the “ Lays of Ancient Rome” happily 
combined his fine poetical taste and his fine 
classical knowledge. Appropriately enough, 
they were written in the War Office. In no 
point of view can the “Lays” be considered 
very original. The classical theories were im- 
ported from Germany. The tone and style of 


| the poetry was manifestly borrowed from Sir 
Robert | 


Walter Scott; yet are the “Lays” full of fine 


| and life-like energy and noble love, and re- 


sounding verse. They raise—and this is no 
small praise—the enthusiasm of every school- 
ogether with “Ivri” and the “ Armada,” 
they will probably retain a prominent place in 
English literature. 

His fearless advocacy of the Maynooth 
Grant exposed him to the resentment of his 
constituents; and when he again offered him- 
self to the electors of Edinburgh, he had to en- 


| counter a rejection. It was five years before he 
| again made his appearance on the floor of the 


House of Commons; this time was mainly 
devoted to the preparation of his history— 
broken upon, however, by the necessity of 
reparing an edition of his speeches to protect 
binself m an edition which had been issued 
without his knowledge or consent. The 
speeches never attained to the popularity of 
his writings, though we see no reason why 
this should not be the case with many of 
them, yet have they always had a large 
circle of students and admirers. 

The history was received with a roar of 


stantly on the increase. The historical student, 
whose object is the attainment of actual truth, 
will require to be continually on his guard 
‘hen 
he tries a Tory he puts on the black cap; 


| when he triés a Whig he draws on his white 
the House listened to his brilliant rhetoric with | 
eager attention ; the public found no speeches 


gloves. Or perhaps we are mistaken in as- 
signing to Lord Tistoaley any such judicial 
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functions ; for there is a great deal of truth in 
Sir Archibald Alison’s regret that so brilliant 
a pleader at the bar of ity was not ele- 
vated to the bench. It is owing in t 
measure to this that some of Lael thew ay’s 
historical decisioas must undergo. ultimate 
modification or reversal. Still Lord Macaulay 
by no means conceals his prepossessions ; he is 
a fair foe, and quite puts his readers on their 
o- as to the one-sidedness of his views. 
en this allowance has been made, a match- 
less value will always belong to his work. It 
was projected and worked out on a scale that 
caused any idea of its completion to be a bril- | 
liant chimera. The perfect mastery of detail, | 
and the exquisite power of arrangement and 
combination is something marvellous and al- 
together unparalleled in the history of the 
human mind. Moreover Macaulay achieved | 
what at this time of the day might be almost 
thought an impossibility—the creation of an 
entirely new style. He has extended the capa- | 
bilities of the English tongue; he has for ever 
exchanged the long involved paragraph for | 
the short, brilliant, diamond-like sentences | 
that sparkle in his pages ; and whiie on the | 
one hand his style has a Frenchlike polish 
and glitter, on the other hand, it possesses a | 
full and ample flow that is almost of Italian | 





beni His wonderful fragment of history | 
will always remain an example of the fullness 
and breadth which history should possess, if 
only human powers were adequate to exhibit | 
the ideal. 
We shall not dwell on the later events of | 
his life; how repentant Edinburgh again re- 
turned him as her first representative ; how 
his speeches in the House of Commons were 
worthy of his high renown; and how ill- 
health debarred any further appearance in Par- 
liament. But any summary, however brief, 
would be incomplete without noticing his vast 
social success. rd Macaulay’s conversation 
was as remarkable as his writings. His talk 
sometimes became mere monologue ; his tone 
sometimes dictatorial; but aftertime will 
scarcely believe the traditions of his toil, his 
memory, and his knowledge. Add to this, he 
ossessed a character to which public calumny 
as never attached a stain; he had as high 
and delicate a sense of honour as was ever 
known to any public man. In every relation 
of life he was regarded with respect and es- | 
teem, and his sturdy yet enlightened patrio- | 
tism shines nearly in every page of his 
writings. | 
He seemed to have attained his crowning | 
altitude. His old friends had honoured the | 
eerage by conferring 2 him the highest 
vistinetion ever accorded to English literature. 
He had now found out wherein lay his true 
strength and glory ; not in the race of politics, | 
but in the calm and happy pursuits of litera- | 
ture lay now his business and his pleasure. | 
It might have been expected that in the long | 
mellow sunset of his days he would have given | 
to expectant England volume after volume | 
of his national work. But what a satire is | 
thrown even on the most natural and innocent 
of earthly expectations, by the hic jacet of his 
majestic brain. Yet a. little while and the 
costliest wreath of fame is lowered in the dust, 
and the loftiest peal of triumph is hushed in 
the stillness of the grave. The bygone year, 
that has carried away so many of the wise 
and good and noble, seemed to reserve for its 
parting hours the most eminent and renowned 
of its destined dead. He is gone; gone in the 
midst of his days and the plenitude of his 
hopes ; gone ere yet the festal fires of Christ- 
mas are cold upon his childless hearth; gone 
to be numbered among the illustrious departed 





pe 








whom he knew and loved so well, the awful 
shades of beings of the earth and monarchs of 
intellectual might. The great Abbey will 
shield his dust within its tender and solemn 
gloom. Human praise and censure are now 
nothing more to him than the cold airs that 
will wander over his grave. What boots it to 
him that his country accounts that she has lost 
her greatest historian, and that the trophies of 
the scholar, the orator, and the poet are added 
in prodigal magnificence to his glory? Rather 
let it be our boast that, in common with mul- 
titudes of the meanest and most ignorant, he 
had learned with all his knowledge and wisdom 
to — that best knowledge and wisdom of all, 
and that while in life he had anchored aright 
his faith and hope. 





NEW NOVELS. 


A Tife-Struggle. By Miss Pardoe. Author of 
“ Louis XTV., and the Court of France in 
the XVIith Century,” &e. (L. Booth.) 


GRacEFUL, refined, ladylike, Miss Pardoe 
moves about among earls and countesses with 


| all the ease of sympathy and long companion- 


ship. Yet she never loses sight of the 
better motives and feelings of humanity ; but 
is careful to inculcate a pure morality or lofty 
philosophy on every occasion that offers. Her 


| present novel retains her old characteristics. 


A worldly, ambitious woman sacrifices her 
only child by forcing her, at eighteen, to marry 
grand old Lord Ravenswood at fifty. The 
emissary whom she chooses to bring this 
marriage to an issue, is Ferdinand Greville, 
the adopted son of Lord Ravenswood, and 
himself the confessed, though secret, lover of 
Laura. She is enabled to play on him by 
means of some documents which she holds, 
damnatory to his father’s reputation; and 
under this tremendous moral pressure the 
young man becomes like yielding wax in her 
ands, and undertakes the mission which is to 
render him and his lover miserable for life. 
Laura, indignant at the proof of his extraordi- 
nary perfidy, accepts the hand of the Earl,—to 
find out, when too late, that her indignation 
was only superficial while his love was undying, 
and that “the life-struggle ” lies before them 
both, infinite and unending. Circumstances 
bring about an explanation between them, 
when both discover the mutual secret, and 
Laura in time is told what motive had induced 
Ferdinand to his equivocal course of action. 
Thence tears, dangers, and strange tumultuous 
joys; thence unexpressed forelooking to the 
time when the old Earl’s death would leave 
Laura free while yet young, and release Fer- 
dinand from his life-load of sorrow. But in 
the midst of all this hidden passionate life, the 
Earl confesses to both, that Ferdinand is his 
son ; and thus the giant hand of Fate sunders 
them irrevocably for ever. 

Here was a good ground plan for a novel. 
One can imagine what touching scenes and 
varied situations might be built up on this 
superstructure; and how Miss Pardoe, with her 
rot fancy and refined taste, would work care- 
ully and lovingly at her design. She has not 
fallen below her old reputation, but has pro- 
duced that pleasant oa careful kind of work 
which her talents have given the world the 
right to expect from her,—with perhaps a graver 
or even sadder tone about it than usual, as if 
life had grown very sober to the brilliant 
traveller in the “City of the § and 


realities had overweighed poetry and ideal- 
ism for ever. 
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Elizabeth. 


A Story which does not end i” 
Marriage. 


Translated from the German by 
8. A. Smith. 2 vols. (Simpkin and Mar- 
shall. Edinburgh: Grant & Co.) 

WE have never disguised our dislike (to call 
it by no harsher name), to the class known as 
“religious novels,” which has of late become 
so common in England. We object to these 
hybrid productions on principle, as both irre- 
verent and in wretched taste. The name 
which we are expressly commanded not to 
“take in vain” should not be made subser- 
vient to the idle fiction of a novelist; nor 
were theological opinions and controversies 
ever intended to act asa medium for conveying 
the aga fel 9 of a sect through ‘the 
means of a love-tale. Let those who rage 
themselves more capable of putting forth 
sounder views and inculcating more forcible 
lessons of religion than the professional and 
authorised exponents of the Scriptures, do so 
without assuming a disguise altogether with- 
out excuse, and honestly leave the public to 
judge of their capability of maintaining respect- 
ably the amateur character of Mentors which 
they have seen fit to assume; but in the name 
of propriety and common sense, let them 
cease to fight under false colours, and boldl 

rally under their own legitimate standard. 
The spread of ‘education among the lower 
orders, and the greater amount of intel- 
ligence consequent thereon, have rendered 
sectarian pamphlets unpalatable even to the 
million; and again we say we rejoice that 
it should be so. But, unfortunately, the 
extirpation of the lesser evil has been suc- 
ceeded by the introduction of a greater ; 
and individuals of more or less education, 
judgment, and intelligence, obtrude upon their 
readers discussions on “High Church,” and 
“Low Church,” “Popery,” “ Puseyism,” “Dis- 
sent,” and “ Protestantism,” as glibly and as 
authoritatively as they invent their love-scenes 
and evolve their plots, and three octavo volumes 
are unhesitatingly addressed to the educated 
portion of society, disguised under an attrac- 
tive title, altogether calculated to mislead and 
delude their readers. This species of cant 
and deception should be rigorously discounte- 
nanced ; and we are resolved to raise our voice 
against it as a moral evil which forms an 
ugly blot upon the literature of the day. The 
writers whom we here emphatically denounce 
may rest assured that those for whom they 
profess to write, in nine cases out of ten, “ski P 
all their heavy and illogical homilies in order 
to follow up the loves and crosses of Ponsonby 
Clinton or Lady Grace Golightly without im- 
pediment; while even those who have sufficient 
patience to wade through these irrelevant and 
misplaced lucubrations derive no spiritual 
benefit from their exertions. Should we ae 
rate or thise with a pauper in a mantle 
of cloth of gold, or a navvy in a tandem? 
Should we not derisively endeavour to uncloak 
the one and to dismount the other? Why, 
therefore, should we be called upon to bear 
with and to encow an absurdity still more 
baneful in its effects Well may we exclaim, 
in the present day, on cutting open the leaves 
of a soi-disant work of fiction, “ Perhaps it 
may turn out a song, perhaps turn out a 
sermon !” 

Let every novel be written in a pure and 
moral spirit. Their authors owe this to the 
public, whose s are to be the reward 
of their labours; but let them eschew the 
present system of tampering with holy things, 
and of yearning after the “high places’ 
which they are incompetent to fill. 

- After this deliberate enunciation of our 
preciation of what are miscalled, under the 
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circumstances, “religious” novels, it will be 
esteemed no slight praise bestowed upon the 
work now under notice, that, although it is 
emphatically a religious novel, we feel bound 
to exempt it from our censure. It indulges in no 
controversy; it assumes no dogmatic authority ; 
it makes no attempt to build up the infallibility 
of the individual form of worship which it 
advocates, upon the sneers lavished on those of 
others ; it is calm, temperate, andeminently prac- 
tical; and, to those partial to the peculiar style of 
German fiction, cannot fail to prove attractive. 
It is, moreover, admirably translated, and 
reads as fluently as an original composition. 


We shall venture upon a few short extracts, | 


in order to justify our assertions : 


We cannot shut our children out of the world ; 
they must go through it, with the Lord’s help. 
We must not imagine, that by a Christian educa- 
tion we can spare them all inner conflicts. We 
can but lay a good foundation, and pray for them, 
and then by God’s help they must struggle on by 
themselves. ‘To wish to keep them. back from all 
conflict and struggle, to shut them entirely up, 
would be dangerous in a Christian training. The 
young mind must have nourishment, and it is 
better that this nourishment should be given to it 
after due consideration, and wise rules, than that 
with little thought and over eagerness it should 
seek it for itself. The spirit will thrive amid all 
these things, and if it dwells in a wholesome at- 
mosphere, as it expands it will shake off all that 
is little and narrow. Intrust your plants to the 
heavenly Gardener, pray to Him for dew and 
sunshine, and do not imagine that, with all your 
care, you can by yourself effect much.” 


“So long as we regard the judgment of men, 
we shall have no true peace ; for the best men are 
changeable in their opinions, and liable to err. 
We must take counsel with the Lord, whether a 
thing be right or wrong, and He will give the 
clearest answer to our prayers. And the result 
will be, if we regard only the judgment of the 
Lord, we shall enjoy not only peace, but the love 
of the good, as a necessary consequence.” 


* As between parents and children there is a 
mystery of love which we never can grasp or ex- 
plain by our understanding, so there is a mighty 
mystery of love between the children of God and 
their Saviour, Who has lived and died for them, 
and prepared for them a more gloriously ordered 
world than this visible one—even the life of ever- 
iasting bliss in His heavenly kingdom.” 


That even lessons such as these might be 
better inculcated in a different framework, we 
are by no means prepared to deny; but we 
insist that they are pre-eminently less mis- 
placed than the polemical arguments and sec- 
tarian disquisitions which we heartily de- 
nounce in the pages of so many of our modern 
novels. Nor Mo we for one moment appre- 
hend that the majority of our readers will 
dissent from our opinion. We shall conclude 
this notice with a ar nai which many of 
our lady-friends will do well to treasure in 
their memories : 


“ Until women can see all their household cares 
and labours, down to the slightest task that de- 
volves upon them, in a poetic light— that is, with 
the feeling that these little tasks and troubles 
belong to their vocation, to the blessed vocation 
of a calm, peaceful, godly housewife — they can- 
not be sweet to them. ‘The perfect ideal of such 
a housewife must be ever before them, in the 
kitehen, and by the work-basket. To form such 
an ideal, by God’s help in themselves, to care for 
husband and child, is the heart’s joy and peace ; 
and dissipations from without, large parties, all 
the-things that many women fancy themselves en- 
titled to after their daily toils, would be only a 
burden to a lowly, Christ-like soul. Such an one 
will keep her first love more truly than any other; 
and over her, selfishness, ennui, or ill-humour will 


| 








most trivial duties — by larder, chest, or work- | 
basket — in such a mind, will ever keep her love | 
most firmly and tenderly in her soul. One so | 
devoted to the holy vocation given her by God, | 
will live in the kingdom of heaven in all lowliness | 
and simplicity, and will never be regardless of her 
love—the sunshine of her household life. 





have no power. A woman who is busied in her | to remember the kiss’ not three inonths old, to 


fold his hands and say, 


“ Oh, keep father safe this day 
By the Alma river.” 


But the child, with his sweet murmuring voice, 


| is to ask no more than this. He is not to heed 
Those | Whether the banner of the Briton, the Russ, 


poor wives who are obliged to live without this | the Turk, or the Gaul, may be victorious : 


sun may have the heavens over them, and see the 
eternal sun behind the clouds; but they have not 
the flowers in their life that are so indispensable | 
to a woman’s heart, and that only flourish in the 
sunshine of love.” 





POETRY. 


Poems, By the Author of “ John Halifax,” Sc. 
(London: Hurst and Blackett.) 


Miss Mutocu, the authoress of this very 
leasant volume of poems, is already widely 
nown as a writer of considerable power and 

promise. Her “John Halifax, Gentleman,’ 

“A Life for a Life,” and her “A Woman’s 

Thoughts about Women,” have won for her 

the esteem of a wide circle of readers, and have 

ee an audience for her poetical essays. 

Some surprise was expressed, in certain 


quarters, that a writer who had been so suc- | 


cessful in prose composition should venture to 
risk her reputation by penning stanzas; but 
it would appear that our poetess is no new 
practitioner, no budding bard, as many of the 
poems in this collection have already appeared 
In print, and that they extend over a period of 
ten years, The reason assigned for their pub- 
lication is, that they have been frequently 
reprinted, both in this country and in America ; 
and therefore the authoress was induced to 
“collect, select, revise, and claim—her errant 
children.” We certainly think that she has 
no reason to be fn of her poetical pro- 
geny. They are pure, sweet, womanly effu- 
sions, healthful in spirit, tender and true in 
tone, always musical, mostly pleasing, and, 
when not strikingly original, never particularly 
common-place. 

No special character attaches to this collec- 
tion of poems, which number over a hundred. 
They are miscellaneous, and their merits are 
almost as diverse as are the multitudinous 
topics touched upon. We think, however, 
that Miss Muloch’s lightest efforts are the most 
felicitous, and that the poems in which she 
has striven to embody the vast and shadowy 
imaginings which haunt the true bard are the 
least happy of all her efforts. ‘ Moon-struck : 
A Fantasy,” is certainly very aptly named, 
although that is nearly all that can fairly be 
said in its favour. It is not even powerful, as, 


though the elements of the horrible are not | 
wanting, the genius necessary for presenting | 


them in one view, for grouping them effectively, 
and for so presenting them as to connect the 
merely be. papi into the terrible and the tragic, 
is altogether wanting. We have the maniac, 
the wide, wintry moor, and the something 
which stands either for the supernatural or for 
physical disease, but there is nowhere that 
wierd power which makes the flesh creep and 
the blood freeze. Far more effective is the 
less ambitious poem, entitled, “By the Alma 
River.” Here, unobtrusively, and with true 
artistic instinct, we have a drama and a moral 
in a few sweet, touching lines, telling of 
triumph and of anguish, of a country’s illumin- 
ations and rejoicings, and of the woes and 
anxieties of the domestic hearth. A mother 
tells her one child to lay aside his soldier-toy, 
to look upon his father’s picture on the wall, 


{ 








“ Any a the wind may roll 
On thy heights, Sebastopol; 
Willie, all to you and me 
Is that spot, where’er it be, 
Where he stands-no other word ! 
Stands—Sure, the child’s prayer was heard— 
By the Alma river.” 
_ Here the womanly nature is made to reveal 
itself in a few quiet touches of consummate 
grace and power. What to this anxious wife 
and mother are national triumphs, conflict of 
creeds, balances of political power? The spot 
of ground where the husband and father stands 
“surely stands”—is more sacred than those, 
and outweighs them all. The joy-bells are 
ringing cheerily for victories won, but there are 
no knells tolled for those who fell by the Alma 
river. This is well; and yet the wife and 
mother is constrained to weep, not because she 
has any personal cause so to do — the child’s 
pow having surely been heard — but just to 
eep reason steady in the brain, 
“ Till the third dread morning tell 
Who they were that fought and fell 4, 
By the Alma river.” 
Then mother and child seek their humble 
couch, humble as it is remembering that the 
soldier-husband and father lies on the cold 
sward, beneath the frozen blue of the wintry 
skies, dreaming of the two dear ones at home ; 
or, perchance, occupied in digging trenches in 
the dark to bury those who died fighting at his 
side bravely, “by the Alma river.” The 
thought that others may possibly be digging 
the trench wherein to bury Aim, is thrust aside 
with feverish impatience, for the child has 
prayed, and surely that prayer has been 
answered. Nevertheless, this beautiful little 
—_ winds up with the following brave and 
Yhristian-like stanza :— 
“Willie, Willie, go to sleep, 
God will keep us, O my boy, 
He will make the dull hours creep 
Faster, and send news of joy, 
When | need not shrink to meet 
Those dread placards in the street, 
Which for weeks will ghastly stare 
In some eyes— Child say thy prayer 
Once again; a different one : 
Say, ‘O God, Thy will be done 
By the Alma river.’ ” 


In the piece entitled “Four Years,” there 


| is a’ certain sad feeling skilfully interposed, 


though the season be that of the lush summer- 
time, just as the song of the spring-tide is 
ended, and the hay is down. The poem on 
“October” is breezy and fresh, breathing of 
ripened apples, and all autumnal riches, We 
must quote a stanza :— 
“ It is no joy to me to sit ~ =n 
On dreamy summer eves, 
When silently the timid moon 
Kisses the sleeping leaves, 
And all things through the fair hush'd earth 
Love, rest — but nothing grieves. 
Better I like old autumn, 
His hair toss’d to and fro, 
Firm striding o’er the stubble fields 
When the equinoctials blow.” 
“The Wind at Night” is fanciful, but very 
faulty. One of its stanzas, however, expresses 
the general sentiment that even the beatitudes 
of the glorified may not quite obliterate the 
well-known and well-loved features of the 


departed, and contains a very natural prayer 
that, 
“* —__.. even His brightness may not quite efface . 
The soul's earth-features, 
That the dear, human likeness each may trace— 
Glorified creatures.” 


A fine moral runs through the little song, 
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was written for an Irish tune: 


i Winding and grinding, 

Round goes the mill: 

Winding and grinding, 
Shouid never staud still. 
Ask not if neighbour 
Griud great or small: 
Spare not your labour, 

Grind your wheat all. F 
Winding and grinding round goes the mill: 
Winding and grinding should never stand still. 

“ Winding and grinding 
Work through the day, 
Grief never minding — 
Grind it away ! | 
What though tears dropping | 

Rust as ther fll? 

Have no wheel stopping — 

Work comforts all. F | 
Winding and grinding round goes the mill: | 
Winding and grinding should never stand still. 


“Only a Dream” is pure and sweet, but it 
reminds us too strongly of the far more power- 
ful and spiritual poem by Gerald ney 
bearing the same title. Indeed, the principle 
of imitation seems to have had far too much 
to do with the composition of many of Miss 
Muloch’s poems. She has read the productions | 
of others, has admired them, and has sought | 
to emulate their excellencies. This is to be | 
regretted, as she has a quiet, and yet pleasing 

view of her own, as the following piece, entitled | 
“A Ghost at the Dancing,” amply testifies: 


| 


| 
| 

‘A wind-swept tulip-bed — a colour’d cloud 

Of butterflies careering in the air — 

A many-figured arras stirr’d to life, 

And merry unto midnight music dumb — 

So the dance whirls, Do any think of thee, 

Amiel, Amiel ? 


“Friends greet each other — countless rills of talk 
Meander round, scattering a spray of smiles. 
Surely— the news was false. One minute more, 
And thou jwilt stand here, tall and quiet-eyed, 
Shaksperian beauty in thy pensive face, 

Amiel, Amiel. 


“Many here knew and loved thee — i nor loved, 
Scarce knew — yet in thy place a shadow glides, 
And a face shapes itself from empty air, 
Watching the dancers, grave and quiet-eyed — 
Eyes that now see the angels evermore, 

Amiel, Amiel. 


“ On just such night as this, ’midst dance and song, 
I bade thee carelessly a light good-bye — 
* Good bye ’— saidst thou ; ‘ A happy journey home!’ 
‘Was the unseen death-angel at thy side, 
Mocking those words—‘ A happy journey home,’ 
Amiel, Amiel ? 


™ ave play fool’s play still; thou hast gone home. 

hile we dance here, a mile hence o’er thy grave 
Drifts the deep New Year snow. The wondrous gate | 
We spoke of, thou hast entered; I without | 
Grope ignorant still — thou dost its secrets know, | 
miel, Amiel, | 





“ What if, thus sitting where we sat last year, 
Thou camest, took’st up our broken thread of talk, | 
And told’st of that new Home, which far 1 view, | 
As children, wandering on through wintry fields, | 
Mark on the hill the father’s window shine, | 

Amiel, Amiel ? 
| 


“No. We shall seethy pleasant face no more. 
‘Thy words on earth are ended, Yet thou livest ; | 
*T is we who die.— I too, one day, shall come, 
And, unseen, watch these shadows, quiet-eyed — i 
Then flit back to thy land, the living land, | 
Amiel, Amiel.” j 
We had noted many other pieces for comment | 


and commendation; but we think that our | 
readers will now be enabled to judge for them- | 
selves, as to the merits of this new candidate | 


for poetical honours. 





and edited by G. 8S. de M. Rutherford. (London: 
Hamilton, Adams and Co.) 
Tuis is a volume containing voluntary contri- 
butions towards a charitable object. Ordinary 
canons of criticism are scarcely applicable to cases 
of this sort. Mr. G. 8. de M. Rutherford assures 
the public that Mrs. Elizabeth Good, for whose 
benefit the volume is published, is the relict of a 
professional gentleman who was much res 
in his lifetime, and the niece of the late Rev. T. 
Allen, D.D. ; that Mrs. Good, who is now seventy- 
five of age, though “a marvel for her age,” 
being “ brisk, lively, and chatty as a girl in her 
teens,” was left in comfortable circumstances by 
_her husband, but “ owing to the heartless duplicity 


| are well known. Professor Blackie has a vigorous 


| “ Truth.” 


 . | for 1860 is certainly a very tempting one. 
Lays of the Sanctuary, and other Poems, Compiled | 








| and atrocious villany of one, matchless in weaving 
| the web of wrong scatheless, she not only lost her 
| money, but the greater part of her furniture 
| was sold.” The merit of the several poems is, of 
course, various; many of the pieces being fair 
| specimens of the style of the several authors, and 
| others being utterly? worthless, apart from the 
charitable intention with which they were penned. 
| Among the chief contributors to the volume are 
Mrs. Howitt, Sydney Dobell, Gerald Massey, 
Stanyan Bigg, T. K. Hervey, the Hon. Mrs. Norton, 
George Macdonald, and many others whose names 


little poem on John the Baptist, and the author 
ot “Tom Brown’s Schooldays” has a poem on 
The Rey. Newman Hall contributes 
the following pretty sonnet, entitled “ Death, the 
Gate of Life :”— 


“ Are death’s dark emblems suited for the grave 
Of him who dwells in heayen’s unclouded light ? 

For souls array’d in robes of dazzling white 

Shall blackest palls and plumes funereal wave ? 
Shall lilies drooping with untimely blight, 
Torches reversed, whose flame is quench’d in night, 

And columns shatter’d, our compassion crave 

For those whom Christ by death did fully save,— _ 
Who now, made perfect, serve, and in His sight 
Drink of the fountain of supreme delight ? 

Rear high the shaft, new life thereon engrave! 
Turn up the torch, it never burnt so bright! 

A richer hue and scent the lity gives,— 

Not till the Christian dies he fully lives!” 


“God and Man,” by Mrs. Johnston, is well 
worth quotation :-- 


** God keepeth watch, with never-sleeping eye, 
Over the souls of men: 
Angels, with earnest faces, round us fly, 
And upward soar again. . 


“Man, with a laugh, a jest, from moon to moon 
Pursues his short career ! 
With, now and then, a thought—forgotten soon— 
Of death that may be near. 


“ God thunders, in His just and holy ire, 
Against that vile thing, sin ; 
And writes upon heaven’s gates, in words of fire,— * 
* No sinner enters in.’ 


“ Man toys with this thing which his Maker hates, 
And smiles as in a dream ; 
While those great words, that blaze on heaven's gates, 
To him unreal seem. 


“ God, with a love so great that, in amaze, 
All heaven adoring stands, 
Comes down to earth, and bears with human ways, 
And dies by cruel hands. 


‘* Man reads with serious face, at stated times, 
Of God’s great love to men; 
But worldly joys ring out their idle chimes, 
And steal his heart again. 


“ God calls man, from the cradle to the grave, 
While the short seasons roll; 
All heaven is stirred with earnest love to save 


White, Bowles, Burns, Grahame, and Scott, have 
already been given, although, in the order of time, 
properly belonging to the second division of this 
great undertaking. Of the present volume, it 
may be sufficient to say, that it is in all respects 
equal to its predecessors in theseries. The paper, 
type, and general “ getting up” leaving nothing 
to be desired, while the biographical sketches and 
critical estimates are just as well as generous, and 
though necessarily very brief, are amply sufficient 
to satisfy the curiosity of the reader. 





The End of the Pilgrimage and other Poems. By 
Elizabeth Mary Parsons. (London: Wester- 
ton.) 

Tux attractions of this pretty little volume con- 

sist entirely of paper, type, and binding. Had the 

pages been blank, it would have been faultless. 

This we are sorry to say is not the case; faults of 

the most flagrant kind meet us on every page; and 

these faults are not those of immaturity merely, 
but of utter incompetence. We have seidom seen 
such distressing attempts at versification as are 
contained within the pretty covers of this pretty- 
looking little volume. One of the sections into 
which the work is divided is entitled “Verses 

Suggested by Sermons on the Ministry of the 

Angels.” ‘These sermons seem to have impressed 

the authoress very powerfully, but we are quite 

unable to account for this according to any known 
psychological law, if the sermons bore any rela- 
tion to the quality of the verses wherein their pith 
and substance is supposed to be embalmed. Here 
is “ Sermon II.” : 
“The Angel Gabriel to Mary came ; 
I often wonder if it too was he 


Whose countenance of light and garb of snow, 
’Twas Mary's happiness again to see ; 


“ When rolling back the pond’rous stone, he sat 
Awing the keepers, pale with sudden fear, 
Yet comforting the women, ‘ Fear not fe! : 
re.’ | 


*Seeking for Jesus,’ but, ‘ He is not 
‘¢ Past the intense, the unutterable woe, 
Borne without murmuring in Gethsemane, 

Disciples slept, yet in that fearful hour ; 

An Angel came, soothing his agony.” 
Here the intention is good but the utterance is 
weak. We are quite willing to believe that Miss 
Parsons is to blame for this, otherwise the 


preacher’s text must have been the only part of 
his discourse worth listening to. 








SCIENTIFIC. 


—— 





This blood-bought, God-made soul. 


‘** Oh man! thou masterpiece from God’s right hand, ° 
Trifles are not for thee: 
Awake, and join awhile God's warrior band; i. 
Then rest eternally |" 5 
On the whole, the collection, from ‘the well- 
known ability of several of the writers, is greatly 
above the average merit of such works. 





The Poetical Works of Joseph Addison; Gay’s 
Fables ; and Somerville’s Chase ; with Memoirs 
and Critical Dissertations, By the Rey. G. 
Gilfillan. (Edinburgh: J. Nichol.) 

Tuts very handsome volume closes the issue of 

the “ British Poets,” for 1859. The programme 

We 

learn that this year’s publications will consist of 

Chaucer’s “Canterbury Tales,” with Tyrwhitt’s 


notes, in three volumes; Cowley’s Works, in two 


volumes; and specimens, ‘with lives, of the less 


| known British Poets from Chaucer to Cowper, in 


| one volume. The last volume will contain such 
| extracts and notices of poets who have failed to 
hold the position which they reached in their own 
day, and whose works, on the whole, are unworthy 
of appearing in the series, as may interest readers 
of the present. This will complete the first divi- 
sion of this magnificent edition of our poets, rang- 
ing from Chaucer to Cowper. The second division 
will include the works of those poets whose copy- 
rights have expired since the days of the last- 
mentioned writer. The poetical works of Kirke 








Statistica Soctery.—20th Dec., Col. Sykes, 
V.P., M.P. in the Chair. Samuel Whitbread, 
Esq. M.P., the Rev. E. Thorold Rogers, M.A., 
John Coles, H. J. Phillips, and H. R. Sharman, 
Esqs., were elected Fellows of the Society. Mr. 
David Chadwick, treasurer, of Salford, ‘read a — 
paper, “On the Rate of Wages in Manchester and 
Salford, and the manufacturing districts of Lanca- 
shire during the last twenty years.” The author 
commenced by stating, that at the request of Mr. 
Newmarch, on behalf of the Statistical Society, 
and of Mr. Heming, on behalf of the Manchester 
Chamber of Commerce, he had been induced to 
undertake a statistical inquiry into the rate of 
wages in the manufacturing districts of Lanca- 
shire. But owing to the equally strong objections 
entertained by both masters and operatives against 
supplying the requisite information, he, in common 
with all other writers on this particular subject, 
had had great difficulties to contend with. He had, 
however, spared no pains or labour to obtain re- 
liable results. 

By means of repeated applications, personally, 
and by circular, to the principal employers, he 
succeeded at length in obtaining a large number 
of returns ; and from the most trustworthy of these 
returns, after carefully arranging and collating 
them, he had deduced the average wages paid in 
each trade and occupation. The author did not 
intend to enter into the question of the demand 
for and supply of labour in the various but 
proposed to confine himself to a statement of the 
actual average not weekly earnings in each trade, 
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and to the simple record of any extraordinary 
circumstances or facts affecting the rise or fall of 
the rates of wages in some of the principal branches 
of trade. The author divided his subject into the 
following heads,—1, cotton manufacturing trades ; 
2, silk and other manufacturing trades ; 3, building 
trades ; 4, mechanical trades and workers in metal ; 
5, miscellaneous trades; 6, coal mining; 7, agri- 
cultural labourers; and 8, mercantile office and 
warehouse occupations, Commencing with the 
cotton manufacture, Mr. Chadwick referred to a 
table exhibiting the proportionate number of men, 
women, boys, and girls, in a cotton mill employing 
500 hands, and the average amount of wages paid 
weekly to each class in 1859. This table showed 
the average weekly wages to each person in all 
departments taken together, to have been, men, 
18s. 6d. ; women, 10s. 2d. ; boys, 7s. ; and girls, 5s. ; 
the proportionate numbers being, men, 95; women, 
251; boys, 33; and girls,121. According to Mr. 
Henry Ashworth, of Bolton, the average spinner’s 
wages, from 1842 to 1859, have varied as follows: 
In 1842, the gross earnings were 36s. per week ; 
in 1846, 38s.; in 1850, 35s, 6d.; and in 1859, 
41s. per week : the piecer’s wages during the same 
period having remained stationary at 16s. After 
briefly describing the processes of cotton-spinning, 
and the social aspect of acotton-mill, Mr. Chadwick 
proceeded to state, that out of the 2,046 cotton 





| 
| 


| 


| 


| 


factories in England and Wales in 1856, no fewer | 


than 1,480 were situated in Lancashire; and from 
the reports of the Factory Commissioners, it ap- 
peared that out of 50,000 operatives engaged in 
cotton and other manufacturing operations in Lan- 
caster, 83 per cent. could read, but only 38 per 
cent. could write. The total number of operatives 
engaged in the cotton trade in Lancashire, Mr. 
Chadwick estimated at not less than 400,000. The 
sum paid to these 400,000 persons for wages, at 
the present average rate of 10s. 31d. per week, 
wouldamount to 205,833/. per week, or 10,600,000/. 
per annum, and the capital now invested in mills, 
machinery, and working stock could not be taken 
at less than 52,000,000/. sterling, divided between 
28,000,000 spindles (costing from 23s. to 24s. per 
spindle), and 300,000 power-looms (cgsting 24/. 
per loom); the estimated value of the working 
stock, &c., being about 20,000,000/. Mr. Chad- 
wick then adverted to the cost of the raw material, 
and observed thatas the rate of wages remains 
nearly the same, any variation in the price of 
cotton becomes a matter of the utmost importance 
to the manufacturers, and that during several 
months in the last two years, almost every manu- 
facturer has been making and selling his goods 
at a certain loss on every pound of yarn, and yard 
of cloth. In referring to the building trades, Mr. 
Chadwick gave some very striking particulars 
respecting the oppressive regulations of the Trade’s 
Union. The actual wages and hours of work are 
fixed by the Union, and while the hours of labour 
have considerably decreased during the last seventy 
years, the rate of wages has increased from 11.34 
to 36 per cent. for thetime employed. According 
to the rules prescribed by the Trade’s Union, these 
labourers are paid, in summer, for 553“hours, 21s. ; 
in winter, for 50 hours, 18s. The time occupied 
by the men in walking to their work each day is 
reckoned as work; but that spent in returning is 
not, except on Saturdays, when the men all cease 


work, so as to be able to walk back to their | 


master’s offices by 1 o’clock p.m. The men are 
allowed half an hour for one mile, 40 minutes for 
2 miles, and an hour for 3 miles. For all overtime 
the men must be paid 50 per cent. additional 
wages, and for overtime on Saturday nights and 
Sundays they receive double the usual rate of 

. No workman, under the severest penal- 
ties, is allowed to take any job by “measurement” 
or by “contract.” The use of moulded bricks is 
strictly prohibited, and as no master is allowed to 


“have more than one apprentice at a time—a second 


only being admissible when an apprentice is in the 
last year of his servitude —the employment of ap- 
prentices is virtually at an end. An excellent rule 
prohibits the payment of wages in public-houses, 
and entitles the men to charge. for any time they 
“may be kept waiting for their money Jonger than 





an hour. In conclusion, Mr. Chadwick remarked 
that the result of his inquiries proved, that a large 
proportion of the operative classes, in the various 
branches of trade, are receiving more wages at the 
present time than they have done during the last 20 
years, and that there appears to be good reason to 
expect that the prosperity now prevailing is likely 
to be more than usually permanent. In the dis- 
cussion which followed the reading of the paper, 
Mr. Edwin Chadwick, Mr. Lumley, Mr. New- 
march, Dr. Guy, Mr. Brabrook, and the Chairman 
took part, and the meeting adjourned to Tuesday 
the 17th January, 1860. 

Paper Parcument.— Mr. Thomas Taylor 
communicates to the Chemical News a new process 
of making this curious substance. Instead of im- 





mersing the paper in dilute sulphuric acid, he | 


employs a concentrated solution of chloride of 
zinc. The paper is reduced in volume, but made 
tougher, stronger, and semi-transparent. 
highest effect is produced by using the solution 
hot. Pieces of paper thus saturated can be united 
by ironing. The process is patented. 
PHorocraPpHy on Woop.— Mr. Spence’s patent 
process for taking photographs on wood consists 
in saturating the surface of the wood with albumen 
by washing it with white of egg and water ; when 
this is dry, he applies a wash composed of thirty 
grains of Russian isinglass and two grains of com- 
mon salt in one ounce of water. He then coagu- 
lates the albumen by the application of a dry heat. 
The superfluous gelatine is removed by friction, 
and the block then immersed in the silver solu- 
tion, and the printing performed as if on paper. 


The object of the process is to fill up the pores of | 


The | 


| 


the wood, so as to prevent the silver solution | 


sinking in too deep, and to accomplish this with- 
out injuring the block for the ‘purposes of the 
engraver. 

Sotar Licut.—M. de Chacornac, after nume- 
rous observations, has arrived at the conclusion 
that the central portion of the solar disc, equal to 
three-tenths of its diameter, is the most brilliant, 
and that the luminosity gradually diminishes from 
the edge of this space to the rim of the dise. Near 
its edge the light is only half as brilliant as in the 
central space. 

Sorar Puenomena.—Mr. Carrington commu- 
nicated to the Astronomical Society, a remarkable 
solar occurrence on the forenoon of the Ist Sep- 
tember. While looking at an image of the sun’s 
disc, projected on a plate of glass, coated with 
pale yellow distemper, he noticed a sudden blaze 
of two patches of intense white light within the 
area of the great north group of spots. In the 
lapse of five minutes the patches of light traversed 
about 35,000 miles. They appeared within 15 
seconds of 11h. 18m., and disappeared at 1ih. 23m. 
At the same time Mr. Hodgson, of Highgate, saw 
the phenomenon through a six-inch refractor, as 
the sudden appearance of a brilliant star of light, 
much brighter than the sun’s surface, extend- 
ing rays in all directions, and illuminating the 
edges of adjacent spots and streaks. 

Hypnotism.— Mr. Braid, to whom the term and 
process are due, long since produced an anesthetic 
state by causing the patient to look steadily at a 


| 
| 
| 
| 





brilliant object ten or fifteen inches from the face. | 


The method has been revived in France, and M. 
Paul Broca has recently employed it with suecess 
in one of the Paris hospitals as a substitute for 


chloroform. The condition produced is evidently | 


the same as, or very analogous to, the mesmeric 
sleep so successfully induced in the Calcutta Hos- 
pital by Dr. Esdaile, and which appears to have 
been neglected in this country through the dislike 
of the medical profession to anything that disturbs 
the slumbers of their orthodoxy. 

Action oF Biue Grass. — A correspondent 
calls attention to the curious fact that, if green 
leaves are viewed through the ordinary blue glass 
used in ornamental windows, when the sun is 
‘shining, all those through which the light is 
transmitted appear orange red, while those from 
which it is reflected appear of a greyish tint. On 
a favourable day, trees so observed seem covered 
with brilliant blossoms, ; 





NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

At the half-yearly meeting of the governors of 
the British Lying-In Hospital, Long Acre, held in 
November last, James H. Mann Esq., presiding, 
the Chairman congratulated the meeting on the 
improved prospects of the Institution. He stated 
that during the past six months there had been 
129 patients admitted to the benefits of the Hos- 
pital, and that 30 were waiting for admission. 
The amount of receipts "for the past six months 
had been 462/. 16s. 9d., and the expenditure 
462/. 18s.; of the former amount no less than 210/. 
had been the result of a special appeal to the public 
on behalf of the Hospital. This handsome re- 
sponse to their appeal was a source of great 
gratification to the governors, as it convinced 
them that further assistance would be freely 
rendered as their operations extended. He did 
not, however, wish to mislead them as to the 
prospects of the Hospital, or to convey the idea 
that they were not in want of funds; for the fact 
was, that if they had more support they could now 
open two additional wards, which were closed 
only for want of funds to keep up the necessary 
staff to attend to the patients in them. Every- 
thing in the establishment was conducted with the 
greatest economy; the governors had not even 
carpeted the board-room, nor had they put blinds 
tothe windows, so anxious were they to extend 
the benefits of the Institution to the poor for 
whom the money was subscribed, and to give to 
the deserving the full benefit, of all the charitable 
contributions sent for their relief. The amount of 
money at present in hand was only 16/., and there- 
fore any contributions from the benevolent would 
be most thankfully received (hear, hear). This 


| institution was the oldest of the kind in London, 


having been established in 1749, and it had shown, 
he believed, the least number of deaths of any 


| similar establishment in the metropolis (hear, hear). 


Referring again to the state of their monetary 
affairs, he said there was a legacy of 5001. that 
had been left to them, and which they would 
receive about the latter end of the next year, and 
with that and what they hoped to receive from 
the public, he thought they might soon venture to 
open two additional wards (hear, hear). During 
the past half-year an important regulation had 
been made by the weekly board in reference to 
wet-nurses, and he, the Chairman, had great satis- 
faction in calling the attention of the meeting to 
the following comments made thereon by the lead- 
ing medical journal, The Lancet : — Lancet, Oct. 
1859. “ Wanted a Wet Nurse.—The wages of a 
wet-nurse are too often the salary of sin, and care- 
lessly lavished by perverted luxury. One woman 
neglects her duty, and suborns a poorer to the like 
offence,that she may buy immunity for her offspring 
from the sufferings to which she dooms the child 
of the hireling. When a wet-nurse is not a 
necessity, her functions are disgraceful, and her 
presence is a reproach. It is impossible not to 
reflect on the possible fate of that nursling, deserted 
by its natural guardian, or, at least, robbed of its 
intended pabulum. Only necessity justifies the 
employment of wet nurses; and it is probable that 
if demand for their services were limited to those 
eases in which alone they can be justly claimed, 
enough would be found who could supply the 
mother’s place without neglecting sacred duties 
to their own offspring. Thus a fertile source of 
disease amongst children would be removed. We 
record with satisfaction the following resolution, 
passed by the weekly board of guardians of that 
admirable and most useful institution, the British 
Lying-in Mospital, Endell Street, Bloomsbury, 
which fully recognises a principle often advocated 
in these columns, and adopts a judicious rule 
which we would gladly see enforced at other 
similar institutions: —‘The Board, considering that 
it is advisable to refrain as far as possible from 
encouraging the employment of wet nurses, except 
in peculiar cases, resolyed: Any person desirous 
of engaging a wet nurse at or by means of this 
hospital, must produce a certificate from the 
medical attendant, stating that for the safety of 
the mother or child it is absolutely necessary that 
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a wet nurse be engaged, The matron shall keep | The Atlus is enlarged from to-day’s number. 


a book in which to enter the names and addresses | 


of applicants for wet nurses; and this book, to- 


gether with the medical certificates forwarded to | 


her, shall be laid before the weekly board from 
week to week for inspection.’ ” 
addition to the laws of the Hospital was proposed 
by Dr. Graily Hewitt, seconded by Dr. John 


| the year. 
The following | i 
_ keeping up with the age, and may now be said to 


Clarke, and carried : —- “ The Secretary shall at- | 
tend at the Hospital daily between the hours of | 


12 and 4.” 
terminated the proceedings. 

ScHooL FOR FEMALE STUDENTS, 
Srreet.—The following Minute, which has been 
passed recently by the Lords of the Committee of 
Council on Education, particularly addresses itself 
to those who are interested in providing women 
with suitable occupations : “My Lords proceed to 
consider the position of the School for Female 
Students at 37, Gower Street.—Originally, female 
classes were held in the School of Design in 
Somerset House. Owing to want of accommoda- 
tion, it was removed into separate premises in the 
Strand, opposite Somerset House. Outgrowing 
these premises, a house was hired for it in 1851 
at 37, Gower Street, at a rental of 125/. per annum, 
which, together with the taxes, repairs, and fur- 
niture at 97/., amounts to 222/. per annum, and is 
paid by the Department. In addition, the Depart- 


ment bears the cost of cleaning, lighting, and a | 


messenger, estimated together to cost about 1301. 
per annum. The Department also pays the whole 
cost of examples, and the annual salary of a 
superintendent at 120/., besides the certificates on 
competency usually paid to teachers, and allow- 
ances to pupil-teachers; so that the total contri- 
bution of the state exceeds 500/., incurred on 
behalf of a school which can only be considered 
in the light of a metropolitan district school. The 
students’ fees cover for the most part the cost of 
instruction, but are insufficient to pay the local 
expenses. The existing arrangement for these 
local expenses must be considered in the light of 
an inheritance from the old system of the schools 
of design, and present the sole remaining example 
of that system, forming a solitary exception at the 
present time. Since the school was located in 
Gower-street in 1852, an efficient school for train- 
ing female students as teachers has been attached 
tothe Normal Central Training School, and sepa- 
rate classes for female students, taught by female 
teachers, have been formed in the district schools 
of Finsbury, Hampstead, and Spitalfields ; whilst 
female students are admitted to the general classes 
in ‘the district schools of St. Martin’s-in-the- 
fields, St. Thomas’ Charterhouse, Rotherhithe, 
Lambeth, and St. George’s-in-the-East. As the 
state bears no part of the local expenses in the 
district schools of the metropolis, the school at 
Gower-street is to that extent an unfair competitor 
with them. For all the requirements of female 
students whose means are limited, the various 
district schools do, or may, afford ample and cheap 
opportunities for study. My Lords consider that 
the time has arrived when the Department should 
no longer be charged with the local expenses 
which in other cases are paid by the voluntary 
principle, and that if the school at Gower-street 
is to be maintained, some voluntary agency must 
undertake its local management. Towards ac- 
complishing this, the Department will give every 
aid in its power; but it should be clearly under- 
stood that the rent and local expenses of the school 
will cease to be paid by the Government in the 
course of next year, and that if no voluntary 


agency should come forward the school will be 
closed.” 


Mr. Charles Newton, H. M’s, Consul at Rome, 
is preparing for publication a work on the monu- 
ments of Art in the Levant. The work will be 
entitled Researches and Discoveries in the Levant, 
and will be illustrated with maps, lithographs, and 
woodcuts. 

Mr. Ruskin has completed the fifth and con- 
eluding volume of his Jtulian Painters. Messrs. 
Smith, Elder, and Co. will publish it with the two 
concluding volumes of Muir’s Life of Mahomet, 


A vote of thanks to the Chairman | \ I 
| long-expected Lives of the Italian Poets. 
GoweEnr | 














It seems to be regaining some of the spirit of its 
youth. 

The Art Journal became of agaat the end of 
The first number of the twenty-second 
volume shows no sign of decay; indeed, it is 


be approaching the prime of life. The print of 
Winterhalter’s beautiful “ Lady Constance” forms 
a good opening to the new number. 





Dr. Stebbing has nearly ready for the press his 
Lord Macaulay.— So sudden and unexpected 


| was the death of Macaulay, that Messrs. Long- | 


mans were not even aware that he was ill. They | 
did not hear of his death till late on Thursday, 
and then considered it a false report, of which they 
took no further notice. It was not before Friday 
morning that they were made acquainted with the 
sad fact. On the Wednesday evening, the evening 
of his decease, Messrs. Longmans had despatched 
to Lord Macaulay’s residence a copy of Cats’s 
beautiful book of Mural Emblems, which must have 





reached Campden Hill about the very hour he 
died. With regard to the History, nothing is at | 
present known with any certainty; but we are | 
assured that another volume, finishing the p 2 
of William and Mary, if not quite ready for the 
press, is at any rate in such a state that it can be 
easily prepared for publication by a competent | 
person, in a very short time. 

The Art-Union of London.—The report of the 
council of the Art-Union of London has just been 
issued. We are glad to observe the continued 
prosperity and increasing means of usefulness of 
the Society, in the advance of 3,500/. over the 
amount of subscriptions received during the pre- 
ceding year. 

Literary InTELLIGENCE.—Messrs. Hurst and 
Blackett announce the following works in their 
List of New Publications in preparation :—“Travels 
in Eastern Africa, with the Narrative of a Resi- 
dence in Mozambique,” by Lyons M‘Leod, Esq., 
late British Consul in Mozambique, 2 vols. ;— 
“ The History of the Reign of Henry IV., King 
of France,” by Miss Weer;—‘ The Upper and 
Lower Amoor, a Narrative of Travel and Ad- 
venture,” by Mr. Atkinson, Author of “ Oriental 
and Western Siberia,” in 2 vols. with numerous 
illustrations ;—“ The Life and Times of George 
Villiers, Duke of Buckingham,” by Mrs. Thom- 
son ;—A New Work on “ Italy and the Italians,” 
by Miss Bremer, translated by Mary Howitt ;— 
“A Journey on a Plank, from Kiev to Eaux 
Bonnes,” ‘by Lady Charlotte Pepys;—and New 
Works of Fiction by the Hon. Mrs. Norton, Mr. 
Howitt, Mrs. S. C. Hall, Mr. Hannay, the Hon. 
Mrs. Dutton, Mr. Heneage Deering, the Author 
of “ Wildflower,” &c. 





MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


RoyaL Instrrution. — Tuesday, Jan. 10, 3 
o'clock : Professor Owen, on Fossil Birds,and Rep- 
tiles. — Thursday, Jan. 12, 3 o’clock: Professor 
Tyndall, on Light. 

Syro-Ecyprian Socrery. — Tuesday, Jan. 10, 
half-past 7 p.m. I. On the Baal of the Bible, il- 
lustrated by a large fac-simile of the Assyrian 
Bel. — II. On some of the “ Seals” mentioned in 





the Bible, by Charles E. Harle, Esq. 

INSTITUTION OF CrviL ENGINEERS. — Tuesday, 
Jan, 10,at8p.m. I. Address on taking the chair, 
by Mr. G. P. Bidder, President.— II. Renewed 
diseussion upon Mr. Grantham’s paper, \“ On Ar- 
terial Drainage and Outfalls.” 

ZootocicaL Society or Lonpon. — Tuesday, 
Jan. 10, 1860, at 9 p.m. Dr. Gray, on a New 
Form of soft-bodied Turtles from the Zambesi. — 
Mr. S. Stevens, to exhibit birds and butterflys 
collected by Mr. Wallace’ in Batchian. — Mr. 
Slater, on the Trachea of the Spur-winged Goose 
(Plectropterus). And other papers. 

Royat Society. —Jan. 12. Mr. G. Gore, on 
the Movement of Liquid Metals and Electrolytes 
in the Voltaic Circuit.—Mr. T. Hopkins, on the 
Forces that produce the great Currents of the Air 
and of the Qcean, 





SHORT NOTICES. 


C tion—Its Nature and Treatment. By 
John Epps, M.D. (Sanderson.) Many years have 
now elapsed since Hahnemann introduced a new 
system of medicine, which, notwithstanding its 
peculiar liabilities to ridicule, has found favour 
with no small portion of the educated class in all 
civilised countries, and has received the adhesion 
of men of learning and science. The ordinary 
run of doctors simply abuse it; the more philoso- 
phical, like Sir John Forbes, candidly confess the 
mischief of the common system of blisters, bleed- 
ings, purgatives, sudorifics, tonics, alteratives, and 
other means of tormenting the human organisation, 
and prefer what they call the “ expectant ” method, 
which mainly consists in permitting the patient 
to get well, and to which they ascribe the success 
of homeopathy. We do not intend to be the 
champions of either school, because a spirit of 
partisanship is unfavourable to those accurate ex- 
periments and observations by which the truth 
must be elicited. The book just published by 
Dr. Epps, who is well known as a most zealous 


| homeopathist, although originally educated in the 
| Opposite system, consists of two parts; one, a ge- 


neral philosophy of the disease, and the other 
containing ‘an account of the alleged relation be- 
tween its various symptoms and different remedies 
which the homeopathic Pharmacopeia contains. 
The first portion exhibits a great deal of research, 
but we do not observe that it adds to the informa- 
tion generally diffused on the subject; and in‘a 
philosophical point of view, we learn nothing from 
being told that “in order to render an individual 
liable to phthisis, a special condition of the system 
must exist—a phthisical cachexia.” In another 
passage, Dr. Epps considers that persons attacked 
with cholera had a cholera cachexia. This is a 
specimen of the old system of metaphysical rea- 
soning which modern science is fast exploding, 
and we might as well have the archives of Para- 
celsus or Van Helmont as the “ cachexy ” of more 
modern theorists. Dr. Epps is so fond of this 
ugly word “ cachexia,” that he tells us vaccination 
creates a cachexia which resists the attack of small- 
pox, as ifthat could be a bad state of body which 
resisted a horrible disease! Science only de- 
serves its name when it is precise; to tell us that 
certain external circumstances produce disease, 
because they act upon a bad condition previously 
existing, is to add nothing to our information ; as 
no one ever supposed that exposure to the weather, 
for example, produced an uniform result in all 
persons of all ages, temperaments, and states of 
health. With reference to the most important 
part of Dr. Epps’s book, the indication of appro- 
priate remedies afforded by the symptoms of the 
disease, we can only say that this portion bears 
evidence of great labour, and those who are already 
convinced of the soundness of homeopathy may 
not be disposed to question the results; but what 
proof is there that the several medicines enume- 
rated do produce the “ pathognotic effects” ascribed 
to them in these pages? We are quite ready to 
be convinced of any true fact in any science, 
however much it may militate against our pre- 
vious opinions, but we want more than the blank 
assertion even of an able man. 

The Relations of Professional and Liberal Know- 
ledge. By Francis G. Newman. (Bradbury and 
Evans.) Under this title Professor Newman has 
published the excellent lecture which he delivered 
at the commencement of the present session, in 
University College, and in which he ably eluci- 
dated the way in which professions become liberal, 
not as mere specialties, but through the general 
intellectual culture of those by whom they are 
carried on. The connexion of refinement or re- 
ligion with learning is admirably explained, and 
there is a profound thought in the expression, that 
“ true ness generally results out of stren 
economising itself.” Equally important is it for 
the student to remember that “it is liberal 
when one science is positively jealous of another, 
and has a secret suspicion that the two are natural 
enemies. But neither is it liberal when mutual 
sympathies are deficient, In fact, this absence 
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of sympathy, even when partial, is generally a 
vot ig of ignorance; and when it is pervading it 
constitutes a narrowness of mind, and evinces 
mere force of bigotry.” We fully agree with 
Professor Newman, that so far as it is practicable, 
universality of culture is desirable, and if broad 
principles are distinctly apprehended, there is no 
fear that extent of culture will be synonymous 
with shallowness. 

Journal of the Statistical Society. (J. M. Procter 


andSon). The December number of this periodi- 


cal contains a paper by Col. Sykes, taking a hopeful 
view of the financial condition of British India, 
Observations and Statistics of the Universities of 
Russia, on the Ilegitimacy in certain London 


‘Parishes, Church Building in Glasgow, and sundry 


other matters. .The most generally interesting of 
these papers is that on Illegitimacy. It appears 


“that in the Parishes of Marylebone, St. Pancras, 
_and St. George’s, 388 illegitimate children died in 


1857, most of them before they were one year old. 
The occupations of 339 mothers were ascertained, 
and 194 proved to be domestic servants. Dr. 
Randall, of the Marylebone Infirmary, was able to 
learn the occupation of fathers in 180 instances of 
illegitimate children born in the Marylebone 
Workhouse ; of these 25 were domestic servants, 
including three coachmen, two gardeners, and 
one m. The next most numerous class 
were labourers and carpenters, distinguished by 
contributing to the number of eleven. In the 
three parishes mentioned, it appears that nearly 
half the illegitimate children die, and according 
to the Registrar-General’s returns, 846 children 
suffered death from violence in England and Wales 
during the year 1856. Of these a large portion are 

to have been illegitimate. So much for 
the magnitude of the evil. For its cure, Mr. 
Acton recommends greater exertions to promote 
the marriage of women who have become preg- 
nant or mothers. He also recommends a complete 
change in the law, and the establishment of a 
board to look after such cases, take care of the 
women and children, and prosecute the fathers 
for seduction. Some change in the law is no 
doubt desirable, as the present action for seduc- 
tion is a public scandal, and from its cost altogether 
inapplicable to the cases of poor persons. Still we 
doubt the propriety of Mr. Acton’s views. That 
gentleman further recommends organised efforts 
to secure the erring mothers situations as wet- 
nurses,— a proceeding which would be open to 
grave objections. We should be willing to see 
the man compelled to take his fair share of the 
expense and inconvenience consequent upon the 
production of illegitimate offspring, but doubt any 
remedy succeeding that does not involve so great 
an improvement of the social condition of the 
people, as to hold out to the class of women who 
are now tempted to go astray, the prospect ofa 


happy marriage as the reward of prudent conduct. | 


It is also most desirable that the homes of the 
poor should be such as permit decent habits to 
be formed. 

How to Repel Invasion. By Edward Hardy, 
R.N. (Hardwick.) Captain Hardy proposes to 
convert the rural police into an artillery force, and 
that they should work 6-pounder guns, which he 
shows can be moved when necessary without 


horses. We see no reason why we should not | 
have volunteer artillerymen as well as rifles, and | 


feel that there are constitutional objections to 

assimilating the police too much to a military force, 

at the disposal of the central power. Whatever is 

done in the way of local defence by volunteers 

should, as far as possible, be in accordance with 

the only sound principle—that of local self- 
ernment. 

A Note to the Cornwallis Papers. By William 
John Fitzpatrick. (Kelly: Dublin.) Inthe form 
of a stout pamphlet, Mr. Fitzpatrick adds a highly 
curious chapter to the materials for the political 
history of Ireland at a most eventful period. His 
main object is to trace the career of Francis 
Higgins, whom he has identified as the betrayer 
of Lord Edward Fitzgerald, but he has ,inci- 
poo A furnished us with strange and startling 
revélations of the times, and of the conduct of 
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many of the chief actors in the struggles for and | 


against the Union. Thata notorious criminal and 
scoundrel like Higgins should, after public expo- 
sure, conviction, and imprisonment, have risen to 
fortune and honours, and enjoyed the society and 
patronage of judges and noblemen, will go far to 
justify the denunciations which Irish patriots 
always level at the government of that day ; but 
such a story as that which Mr. Fitzpatrick lays 
before us confirms the idea, that no small portion 
of the blame of those evil times must be laid to the 
charge of the general corruption of Irish soeiety. 
The bribery, corruption, intrigues , and violence 
which he brings home to the central power, would 
have been quite impossible if the average state of 
manners and opinion had been either honest or 
patriotic. We are no apologists for the injustice 
of British rule in Ireland or elsewhere, but the 
history of the Emerald Isle confirms the general 
Tule, that the misfortunes of nations are mainly 
their own fault. 


The Law and Relations of Parent and Child. 
By an Old Lawyer. (W. R. McPhun.) 
cheap little volume, dedicated by permission to 
Lord St. Leonards, we find a compendious and 
simple account of the law of Scotland relating to 
parent and child. So far as we can judge the 
work is well done. 


Morphia a remedy in Inflammations of the Eye.— 
The Medical Times of the 31st ultimo, contains an 
important paper on the“ Antiphlogistic Powers of 
Morphia,” by Mr. J. Zachariah Laurence, Oculist 
to the South London Ophthalmic Hospital. Mr. 
Laurence has discovered that morphia (the active 
principle of opium) possesses the power of curing 
those severe inflammations of the eye, which have 
hitherto been treated by the abstraction of blood, 
blistering, and mercury. Mr. Laurence adduces 
several actual cases in support of his statement ; in 
one of these the morphia arrested the inflammation 
in seven hours, and in nearly all the cases within 
four and twenty hours. We must refer our readers 
to the Medical Times itself for further information 
on this interesting discovery. 


Welcome Guest.—This magazine contains many 
good papers ; but certainly the palm must be given 
to Mr. Robert Brough’s poem, which tells of an 
honest man whose entire life is wrecked by the 
selfishness and cruelty of his cousin, who is thus 
described : 

“ This fellow was a very snake, 
In movement, hue—almost in make — 

He seemed one undulating line ; 

His boneless arms as glued or tied, 
Would stick for ever to his side, 

And with his spineless carcase twine. 
Two clammy paws—like ice to shake— 
Would deprecating movements make. 

But he the reptile never lost : 

When elevated from the snake, 

Twas to the lizard’s rank at most. 

A something still in blood and form 
Betwixt the crocodile and worm.”’ 


A Pop-gun let off by George Cruikshank: (Lon- 
don: W. Kent & Co.).— In this brochure Mr. 
Cruikshank comes forward as the “ laudator tem- 
poris acti se puero,” and vindicates the volunteers 
of 1805 against some disparaging remarks made 
by General W. Napier in a letter to the Times of 
November the ninth. Besides asserting the 
efficiency of the volunteer force of that time, the 
writer proceeds to discuss the doctrines of the 
Peace Society, and, by way of practical advice for 
our own day, recommends that boys should be in- 
structed in the management of fire-arms, just as 
they are in dancing or swimming. Although the 
arrangement of the arguments is not very lucid, 
these pages contain enough acuteness and liberal 
common sense to make them well worth reading. 
In illustrating his doctrines of self-defence, Mr. 
Cruikshank incidentally mentions that a certain 
publisher is in the habit of issuing works as 
“illustrated by Cruikshank,” in which the etch- 
ings are not from the pencil which depicted the 
horrors of ‘ the Bottle,’ but are executed by Mr. 
Percy Cruikshank, a nephew of the more famous 
artist. Mr. Cruikshank’s complaints against this 
treatment are very natural, and we are sure the 
public will fully appreciate them. 


In this | 


MONTHLY CAUSERIES ON FRENCH 
BOOKS. 


La Vie de Saint Thomas le Martyr, archévéque de 
Canterbury, par Garnier de Pont Saint Mazence, 
poete du XITe siécle; publiée et précédée d'une 
Introduction, par C. Hippeau, professeur & la 
Faculté des Lettres de Gacn, 12mo. ( Paris: 
Auguste Aubry.) 


Tue texts referring to the dramatic history of 
Thomas 4-Becket exist in several important works 
well known by most students. Giraldus Cam- 
brensis, Roger de Hoveden, Henry of Huntingdon, 
and many other contemporaries, have narrated the 
prelate’s career, and given every particular of a 
| contest which rose above paltry squabbles of a 
| personal character, because it was in fact an at- 
| tempt to assert the superiority of the ecclesiastical 
| over the lay power in the state, and to solve a pro- 
blem which seems still as far from its solution as 
ever. These documents, however, were scattered 
herezand there throughout the pages of old folios, 
often imperfectly printed, and always difficult of 
| access; and Dr. Giles rendered a true service to 
the cause of historic literature when he reprinted 
together, in a portable, cheap, and elegant shape, 
all the numerous fragments referring to Thomas 4- 
Becket, with the addition of nearly eight hundred 
letters, written either by the Archtishop or by 
various individuals belonging to his cause. We 
say all, but this is a slight mistake ; for the object 
of the present volume is precisely to fill up a defi- 
ciency overlooked by Dr. Giles, and to supply a 
curious and most valuable text, upon which suffi- 
cient attention has not yet been bestowed. 

Before turning to the Chronicie itself, we must 
prefix a few words about the author, Garnier de 
Pont Saint Maxence; and in doing this our best 
| course will be to condense the information col- 
| lected by M. C. Hippeau in his excellent and very 
complete Introduction ; the authorities being the 

Abbé de la Rue’s imperfect notice (Bardes et 
Trouvéres, vol. iii.), and the disquisition contri- 
buted by M. T.V. Leclere to the twenty-third 
volume of the Histoire Littéraire de la France. 

Gilbert de Pont Saint Maxence appears to have 
been acquainted with the family of Thomas 4- 
Becket ; when the startling news of the murder of 
the prelate reached him, he composed, currente 
calamo, under the first impression, a narrative 
which in many respects was erroneous and unsa- 
tisfactory, being drawn up far from the scene of 
the events he had taken upon himself to relate : 

Primes treitai de joie et sovent i menti; 


This is undoubtedly a very naive acknowledg- 
ment, and we are glad to find immediately after- 
wards recorded that the chronicler determined 
upon crossing the Channel, in order that by per- 
sonal observation and careful survey he might 
correct whatever misstatements his biographical 
sketch contained, and supply from authentic quar- 
ters such incidents and facts as had not been 
communicated to him :— 

A Chantorbire alai ; la vérité oi, 

De amis saint Thomas la vérité cuilli 

Et de cels ki l’aveient dés s’enfance servi. 
D’oster et de remettre le travail en suffti. 

It is in 1172 that Garnier came over to England, 
that is to say, two years after the murder of the 
Archbishop, and already miracles of the most ex- 
traordinary description were commonly reported 
as being of daily occurrence at the shrine, attract- 
ing, of course, crowds of pilgrims from every 
country in Europe :— 

Tuz li munz curt a lui, et évesque et abbé, 

Et gentil et vilain, li prince et li casé ; 

Et nuls n’es en sumunt, ainz i vunt de lur gré. 
Mult se haste d’aler cil ki n’i ad esté ; 

Nis li petit enfant i sunt en berz porté. 

Li muet i parolent, li surt i unt l’oie ; 


Et de lépre i guarissent maint, et d’idropesie. 


Li contres i redrescent, li mort i unt la vie, 
Li avogle i alument ; saint Thomas tost aie 
Celui qui par buen quer le requert et de prie. 

The history of Thomas 4-Becket, the memorable 
struggle he carried on against the King in behalf 
of the Church, his tragical end, and the universal 
sensation it created, soon furnished ample theme 
to the narrative talents of panegyrists, both in 
prose and in verse. As is generally the case, fic- 
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tion was engrafted upon truth, a strong legendary 
colour was spread over the whole affair, and inci- 


semblance by those whom the tyranny of Henry II. 
irritated so much. 
tendency to exagyeration in the following lines :— 


Tut cil autre romanz c’un ad fet del martyr, 
Clerc, u Jai, muine, u dame, mult les i oi mentir ; 
Ne le veir, ne le plein, ne les i oi furnir ; 

Mes ci porreiz le veir et tut le plein oir 

N’istrai de vérité pur perdre u pur morir! 


y obliged to take pains in correcting his own 
original narrative, and in striking off all the ex- 


crescences which he had admitted before his jour- | : h 
| of crime and the morality of punishment.” 


ney to England. A careful examination of the 
poem convinces us, that he has done this very 
successfully ; and, in fact, far from deserving the 
slighting notice with which Dr. Giles dismisses it, 
we think that it is one of the most important do- 
cuments that can be consulted respecting the bio- 
graphy of the murdered Archbishop. Its great 
characteristic is a scrupulous adherence to truth; 
and the principal personages who took a part in 
this event are sketched by the poet with an exact- 
ness the extent of which can easily be ascertained 
from a reference to other contemporary annalists. 
M. Hippeau remarks, that, in spite of his admira- 
tion for Thomas a-Becket, Garnier has enumerated 
certain curious particularities referring to the pre- 
late’s worldly career, and which the Latin pane- 

rists have not scrupled to omit, “ trop disposés 
a présenter le saint martyr comme pourvu, dans 
tous les temps, de vertus exemptes d’imperfections 
ou de faiblesses.” 

Another fact which gives additional value to the 
metrical biography we are now examining, is that 
the author has inserted in his narrative a transia- 


history of his hero. Thus, the celebrated Con- 
stitution of Clarendon, two letters addressed by 
Henry II. to the Archbishop of Canterbury, another 
one written to i-Beckett by the Bishop of Lon- 
don, with the last-named prelate’s answer. 
us also note here and there outbursts of true elo- 
quence, especially when Garnier apostrophises the 
murderers of the Archbishop, the other ecclesiast- 
ical dignitaries who connived at the King’s design, 
and the monarch himself. A short extract will 
serve as a specimen of the poet’s style, and of the 
manner in which he followed the well-known pre- 
cept, Facit indignatio versus :— 

Reis, purpense-tei meus ; ne te creire al cunseil : 

Mut sunt fauz li prelat que tu as pris al breil. 

Plus sunt fuiant del ros, quant il est en tueil. 


Quant trichent lur seignur, poi te serunt feiel. 
Ne te creire a la nuit ; dune-tei al soleil ! 


Reis, se tu es unvinz, curune d’or portaunt, 

Ne deiz estre en orguil, mes en ben relusaunt. 

A tun puple deiz estre et chés est lur chalaunt. ] 
Ne la portes adés, n’avoec ne fus naisaunt : 

La gloire de cest mand n’est lungement duraunt. 

This is genuine poetry, notwithstanding the 
roughness of the language ; it should have touched 
the heart of Henry II., but, unfortunately, in the 
twelfth, as well as in the nineteenth century, kings 
were not very accessible to the appeals of patriotic 
bards, and Garnier’s invective produced no result 
whatever. 

After giving thus an idea of the rhymed chro- 
nicle just published, we must say a word or two 
of the interesting preface for which we are in- 
debted to M. Hippeau. This gentleman has very 
ably described the character of the contest between 
Henry II. and Thomas a-Becket, stating and re- 
futing at the same time the well-known theory 
put forth by the late Augustin Thierry, in his 
Histoire de la Conquéte d Angleterre par les Nor- 
mands. According to M. Hippeau, the idea of 
representing the Archbishop of Canterbury as the 
impersonation of Saxon resistance to Norman op- 
pression, is a mere fanciful imagining, which will 
not bear any close scrutiny. “ The whole struggle,” 
he adds, “reduced to its most simple expression, and 
such as we find it related by Garnier de Pont Saint 
Maxence, is nothing else but a question of judicial 
competency. But when the right of judging and 
punishing becomes an object of contest between 
two powers so considerable as were in the twelfth 


4 


| once the reason of this preference. 
After a remonstrance couched in such strong | 
, Garnier de Pont Saint Maxence was | 





Let | 





century, on the one side, the Church stipulating 


| on behalf of the people, and, on the other, the 
dents were made up without much regard for vrai- | 


King, backed in his pretensions by the chiefs of 


| the military aristocracy, such a discussion could 
Garnier acknowledges this 


not but assume immense proportions.” M. Hippeau 
acknowledges that all his sympathies are with 


| Thomas a-Becket; and if we compare the penal 
| code which the medieval Church applied, to that 


which formed the basis of feudal law, we see at 
To quote once 
more from the learned editor’s ace: “ Under 
the feudal system, the word penalty was synonym- 
ous with that of revenge. To this inexorable ri- 


| gour ecclesiastical law opposed what has been 


designated in our own days as the a pi 
striking a contrast is quite sufficient to explain the 
strenuous opposition carried on by Thomas 4- 
Becket against the English monarch, without 
having recourse to the view which M. Augustin 
Thierry upheld, we must say, with much ingenuity 
and talent. Whilst noticing this part of the sub- 
ject, M. Hippeau refutes the well-known romantic 
legend about the marriage of Gilbert, the father of 
Thomas, with the fair daughter of the Saracen 
admiral. This story, adopted by the French his- 
torian, is evidently apocryphal in its character ; 
not one of the Archbishop’s contemporaries gives 
it, and the first work in which we find it is the 
Quadrilogus of 1495, “qui n'est,” says M. Hip- 
peau, “ qu’ane compilation faite sans choix et sans 
critique, longtemps aprés les événements.” 

The poem of Garnier de Pont Saint Maxence 
is a work of 5,872 lines, divided into stanzas of 
five lines each. The present edition has been 
printed from a manuscript preserved in the Paris 


; Imperial Library (Supplém. Frangais, No. 6, 236), 
| and which belonged previously to Richard Heber. 
tion of several official papers connected with the | 


The British Museum possesses two manuscripts of 
the poem (Harl. No. 270, and Cotton, Domit. xi.), 
but both are very imperfect. M. Immanuel Bekker 
published, in 1838, at Berlin, another edition, under 
the title: Leben des h. Thomas von Canterbury, alt 
Franzisischen, using for the purpose a fourth manu- 
script, kept in the Wolfenbiittel Library. The 
text supplied by this Codex is superior to that of 
the English manuscripts, but inferior to the Paris 
one. It has, nevertheless, furnished the French 
editor with a valuable extract relating to the pen- 
ance which Henry II. underwent four years after 
the death of the Archbishop. 

In conclusion, we would thank most cordially 


| M. Hippeau for this very important contribution 
| to medieval history and literature. The bio- 
| graphy of Thomas the Martyr is the first volume 


of a collection of old authors, to which we shall 
revert as soon as a further instalment issues from 


| the press, 
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FINE ARTS. 
—_———_ 
FRESCO IN LINCOLN’S INN HALL. 
A cLear bright day has afforded us the desired 
opportunity of spending an hour or two in ex- 
amining Mr. G. F. Watts’ recently completed 
fresco. In truth, it is a work not to be summarily 
dismissed after a first cursory survey. For the 
last sixteen years the artist has devoted his best 
efforts to the study of the principles and the 
processes which guided the great painters of old 
in the production of those grand mural pictures, 
which are by common consent as the 
chief triumphs of the art. From the time when 
he carried off a first-class prize at the first cartoon 
———- in Westminster Hall, Mr. Watts has 
utely sacrificed every chance of winning fame 
and fortune as a popular painter, in the hope of 
qualifying himself to execyte some of those great 
national works which he regards as the true, 
because the highest, achievements of the artist. 
He has travelled much and laboured hard; and 
when the expected opportunity did not occur, he 
made an ity for himself, by volunteering 
to cover with an elaborate fresco-painting one end 
of the Great Hall of Lincoln’s Inn, without any 
remuneration beyond the actual outlay. The 
Benchers accepted the offer; and Mr. Watts has, 
after five years of patient toil,-continued through 
seasons of ill-health and consequent mental as well 
as physical depression, completed what is at least 
the largest fresco painting ever executed in this 
country, and one of the largest painted wig 
since the decline of the art in Italy. ether, 
therefore, it be a great suecess, or an utter failure, 
as it has been variously said to be, or that inter- 
mediate something, which cautious critics are 
likely to declare it, it is Pd a work which, show- 
ing as it does at the first glance, evidence of 
knowledge, and power, and earnest purpose, as 
well as great labour, ought to be approached with 
respect, and regarded with an honest desire to do 
pr the artist, as well as to 
what he has actually accomplished. 
The picture eecupies the entire wall-space of 
the und of sep hel, eremnnneenenes 
the upper part being enclosed as in a frame by 
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principal timbers of the last bay of the roof. Its 
dimensions are about 50 feet by 34. The figures, 
thirty in number, are of colossal proportions. Mr. 
Watts, we believe, proposes to entitle his fresco, 
“The School of Legislation.” The title will re- 
eall to the memory Raffaelle’s famous “ School of 

i hy,” or “ School of Athens,” as it is more 
commonly designated ; and it is evidently not by 
his title alone that our English artist is willing to 
recall the great Italian painter’s masterwork. 

The personages represented comprise the chief 
legislators of the world, from the earliest period 
down to the middle of the thirteenth century : 
other pictures, if the full idea ‘of the artist be 
carried out, will bring down the subject to our 
own time. The personages are arranged in three 

: Moses, as the divine lawgiver, forming 
the centre of the picture, and the key of the com- 
position. The extreme back- consists of 
a gothic window, intended to harmonise with the 
great window at the opposite end of the hall, and 
to unite the picture with the architectural features 
of the building generally. In front of this win- 
dow, and with it filling the upper arch of the 
roof, is a seated sculptural group — Religion, sup- 
ported by Justice and Merey. Immediately below, 
and in front of this group, are the legislators of 
antiquity, seated in a line which extends entirely 
across the picture. In the centre of this line is 
Moses, his face turned heavenwards, and his right 
hand resting upon the Tables of the Law. On 
his left are the mythic sages of the most ancient 
eastern nations: Sesostris*, the Egyptian, the 
upper part of his person clad only in its native 
bronze, the lower enveloped in a simple robe; Zo- 
roaster; Pythagoras (placed here, we suppose, as 
deriving his knowledge from Egypt and India) ; 
Confucius; and, at the extreme end, prone and 
naked, the Hindoo Manu. On the right of Moses 
are the more historical lawgivers of ancient Eu- 
rope, Lycurgus, Minos, Draco, Solon, Numa, and 
Servius Tullius. An astrolabe placed on a pe- 
destal close against the Jewish lawgiver typifies, 
we suppose, the Magi, from whom the law and 
religion of the Chaldees were alike derived. 

In the second stage, the central part, directly 
below and in front of Moses, is occupied by Justi- 
nian, upon whose shoulder his empress Theodora 
is leaning, whilst at their feet are sitting two scribes 
writing out the code. On oneside Mahomet, the 
man of action as well as contemplation, stands 
firmly grasping both Koran and scimitar, marking 
at once the character of his law, and the means 
he took to propagate it. To the left, and a little 
lower than the Roman emperor, are a doctor of 
the church and a civilian, handing down the 
Justinian code to the Teutonic regenerators of 
the western empire. On the other side stands 
apart the magnificent figure of Charlemagne, ar- 
rayed in royal robes, and leaning on his huge 

sword; while left of him are, a re- 
clining Saracenic figure in chain armour, the 
English Alfred the Great, the Wessex Ina, and, 
leaning on a monolith in stately solitude, a Druid 
of more than Platonic majesty of brow and coun- 
tenance. 

The foreground is wholly occupied by English- 
men: on the left, in royal robes and knightly 
armour, sits apart our English Justinian, Edward 
I.; on the right are two art barons holding 
the Great Charter they have wrested from the 

Janimous vassal the Pope; and by them, 

his episcopal vestments, Stephen Langton, 

Archbishop of Canterbury, the great adviser and 

porter of the barons against both Pope and 

King. Marble steps connect the several stages ; 

and set back the lowest standing-place from the 
frame of the picture. 

In treatment, the picture is studiously and even 
severely simple. No attempt whatever is made to 
attract the eye by dramatie action, brilliancy of 
colour, or force of chiaroscuro. ne ll is no 
scenic representation : no gathering of the sages 
in some imaginary elysium or hall of council. It 
is simply a collection of the great lawgivers of 





* We adopt the furnished in the 7/mes, as it is evidently 
Official , but id the per ges are £0 distinctly marked 
as to render labelling unnecessary. - 








antiquity, each for the most part holding com- 
munion only with his own heart. The only con- 
nection is that subjective one supplied by the 
purpose of the picture. Yet even the most heed- 
less observer must feel that the artist had an idea, 
which he has carefully thought out, and done his 
best to embody. The several personages are dis- 
tinctly individualised. All of them are of a grave, 
intellectual countenance and bearing, yet they 
have none of that unmeaning idealised cast of face 
which in the great schools of the continent is so 
much affected. They are not abstract lawgivers 
or philosophers, but real living men: and many 
of them—those in the upper range especially—are 
noble conceptions. The Moses is a magnificent 
figure: you can see that the Moses of Michel 
Angelo was in the artist’s mind, but it is in no 
sense an imitation of that wondrous statue. In 
all there is evidence of earnestness, as well as ele- 
vation of purpose, knowledge, research, depth, | 
and often subtlety of thought, and great artistic 
skill. 

But besides the drawback of the picture being 
the representation of an idea, and so addressing 
itself to the studious and the philosophical, rather 
than to the ordinary observer—an objection in 
some measure less applicable, as the picture is | 
painted for the meeting-place of the members of | 
a learned society, than if it wereplaced in a public 
hall—there are peculiarities in the work which 
will interfere with its popularity, and prevent 
it producing the impression which a work of so 
much thought and labour ought to produce. 
There is in the first place, as we have already 
hinted, no other than a subjective bond of union 
between the figures, and this is a serious matter 
in a work that addresses itself by form to the eye. 
Moses is the centre of the ‘composition, and in 
his rapt expression we may well conceive of | im 
as in direct communion with the Deity. Next to 
him in place and consequence is Justinian ; and 
we recognise the propriety of the arrangement, 
since it is from the laws of Moses and the code 
of Justinian that the entire body of the living law 
of the civilised world has been more or less directly 





| out the individual features. 





derived. But then there is nothing to indicate this 
derivation. The Church of Rome is shown as the 
preserver and transmitter of the Justinian code ; 
but the Jewish lawgiver is entirely isolated—or 
if any one even looks towards him it is Mahomet. | 
Then, except by proximity of position, there is no | 
community of feeling or purpose evinced among 
the ancient legislators; and no apparent link of 
union between them and their successors. The | 
Greek neither looks backwards or upwards to 
the Egyptian, nor forwards or downwards to the 
Roman. The artist may have had sufficient 
reasons for this severe abstraction, but it is destruc- | 
tive of picturesque effect. This, however, is | 
inherent in the plan of the artist; and was | 
doubtless foreseen and duly estimated by him. 

| 


But accepting his own conditions, there are | 
some things in the design that are, as it seems 
to us, grave misconceptions, Foremost of these, | 
we should place the, so prominent, introduc- | 
tion of Theodora. Whatever her uxorious hus- | 
band or venal courtiers may have said, there 
can, as a matter of history, be no doubt that 
she had nothing to do with the preparation of the 
code, and therefore no title to a place among the 
great lawgivers. If those to whom Justinian was 

indebted were to be introduced, Trebo- 
nianus would have the fairest claim; or Justinian’s 
forerunner, Theodosius. But to place in the most 
conspicuous part of the picture, a woman (and she 
the only female in this assembly of sages) who 
was infamous as the most shameless and universal 
courtesan of her age, —a woman who, by the laws 
of more than one of those among whom she takes 
rank, would have been consigned to death, and by 
almostall to infamy, is assuredly a strange blunder. 
Had Mr. Watts, without reading Procopius, only 
run his eye over Gibbon’s unctuous sketch in his 
30th chapter, he could not possibly haveso erred,— 
for an error there can be no doubt it is. 

Again, we are far trom satisfied that Mr. Watts 
has decided judiciously for his permanent fame, 
any more than his present popularity, in the style 





of treatment he has adopted. We refer particu- 
larly to the colour. Without being crude or 
gaudy, we cannot but think that richer and 
brighter colour would have been far preferable. 
Time would soon have lowered the tone suffi- 
ciently. All experience shows that even in a 
clear pure atmospheré, the colours in frescoes, as 
well as oil paintings, will in time be rendered duller 
by dirt and the influence of the weather, even if 
not exposed to the smoke of lamps or tapers. 
Here in a vast dining hall, what with dust, and 
smoke, and moisture, the obscuration must be both 
certain and rapid. Mr. Watts can colour well, 
yet he has in this picture deliberately, and of 
malice prepense, so kept down the colour through- 
out, and especially in the heads, that except on a 
very bright day, it is, at a sufficient distance to see 
the picture as a whole, scarcely possible to make 
Much of the colour- 
ing, however, is very fine, allowing for this general 
lowness of tone. 

We will not continue to raise objections, or 
else we might protest against the questionable 
drawing of the barons in the right-hand corner, 
(especially that one who wears the face of the 





| living knight, Sir John Lawrence,) and the un- 


gainly drapery of Stephen Langton. But the whole 
of this group seems to have been executed in a 
hurry. Manu too is a very awkward figure. One 
of the consequences of the great size of the pie- 
ture is the difficulty of seeing it properly as a 
whole. Placed directly over the dais, the dons 
will never see it aright, unless they leave their 
seats of state. It is only from the farther end of 
the hall that it could under any circumstances be 
fairly seen. But Mr. Watts has chosen his point 
of view so high, that it cannot really be properly 
seen— that is, so that the perspective be trne— 
except from the gallery directly facing the picture. 
There, however, from the central arch of the 
scene, it comes out nobly. The simplicity ‘and 
grandeur of the work as a whole, the harmony of 
colour, the dignity of the attitudes, the largeness 
of style, the intellectual character, and the eleva- 
tion of purpose are easily recognised; and you feel 
that, whatever be the shortcomings, you are in 
presence of a work that is honourable to the 
country no less than to the artist. 





That there is no abatement in the passion for 
choice etchings and engravings, is shown by the 
recent sale in Paris of the collection of ‘‘ M. Ch. 
de F.,” at which a fine proof of Rembrandt's 
etching of the ‘ Burgomaster Six’ in what is 
known among collectors as “the second state,” 
brought the unparalleled price of 5,550 francs, 


| about 220/.! A proof of the same artist’s ‘ Johann 


Lutma,’ sold for over 80/. (2,080 franes). A 
print of Albert Durer’s portrait of Melancthon, sold 
for 28/.; a superb proof of Lucas van Leyden’s 
‘ Milkmaid,’ 26/.; a2 ‘St. Christopher,’ by the 
‘ Master of 1466,’ 24/., for the Library of Brussels; 


| ‘ The Censor’ of Martin Schéngauer, 28/. ; ‘ The 


Nativity’ of the same artist, 32/.; and other 
works at prices equally high, but varying of 
course according to their rarity or beauty: the 
collection of 221 prints realised 1,760/., and the 
result must be not a little assuring to possessors of 
choice prints. 

The Committee of Council on Education has 
announced its intention of withdrawing the annual 
grant for the support of the Female School of Art 
in Gower Street. Ifsome voluntary agency comes 
forward and undertakes the local management, 
“the Department will give every aid in its power,” 
except solid cash, towards the maintenance of the 
school. But as the time has arrived when such 
an institution ought to be self-supporting, the state 
grant will from this year be withheld. The 
annual cost of the school is somewhat over 500/. 
We trust that this sum will be somehow secured, 
for, though capable of improvement, the school bas 
been a well-conducted and serviceable institution. 

We understand that Madie has taken for his 
circulating library no less than one 
copies of Lord Elgin’s mission to China. One 
thousand copies of a two-guinea work ! 
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THE MAGAZINES. 


“ Good Words.” We shall not apologise for 
giving the precedence upon this occasion to a new 
magazine; it is edited by a D.D., and it treats of 
that which most concerns, or should concern, all 
sinful men ; it is therefore entitled to the first con- 
sideration. It will be a wonderful speculation for 
anybody who likes a great deal for his money ; 
such a sixpennyworth—in point of quantity—we 
have seldom seen. It appears to possess no literary 
merit, but that will doubtless be compensated for 
in the opinion of many by the sentiments, which 
though not novel are to a certain extent popular. 








The “ Editor” himself leads off with “ wishing us | 


a good new year:” a happy new year is the usual 
expression, but perhaps Dr. Macleod has good 
reason for not employing it. The Rev. gentleman 
in his article, after the manner of some preachers, 
shows great ingenuity in ringing all possible 
changes upon a single word; he thoroughly con- 
jugates the verb “ to trust,” from the first person 
singular, indicative mood active, to the gerundive 
participle. 

Blackwood. Those who pay monthly homage to 


“ Blackwood” will certainly not be induced by | 
this month’s production to transfer their allegiance. | 


They will (to their astonishment very likely) 
make the acquaintance of a writer who dares 
beard Mr. Ruskin, and who accuses the “ pic- 





torial” Pope of committing “such errors as a | 


moderately intelligent pupil who had received 
half-a-dozen lessons from an ordinary drawing 
master ought to be ashamed of.” 

Revue Indépendante. 
this review will peruse with interest the first three 
papers in the recent impression : of course bearing 
in mind who they are whose opinions 2s to the 
durability of the Anglo-French ailiance, and 
whose “ Avis aux quatre bourgeois de Liverpool” 
they are reading. 


The English readers of | 


Bentley's Miscellany contains not less than the | 


usual amount of light reading, with not less than 
the usual amount of amusement: Mr. Ainsworth 
shows no sign of force abated; Mr. Dudley Cos- 
tello tells a tale in the prevailing “haunted” 
fashion, in which an escaped ape does duty as 
ghost; and Mr. Thornbury “ sets his poor brain 
rhyming” to the tune of three pages of more pe- 
culiar than interesting matter, though he certainly 
manages to introduce some striking expressions : 
a “ blob” is a word which does not occur to every 
one, and a “ silver fritter” is suggestive ; is it as 
nice as an “ apple fritter ?” 
for the “Summer Dream’ ’ (notwithstanding 
criticism) with many persons, we feel sure. 

Fraser. Diverse natures may find intellectual 
food in this issue : there are argumentative articles, 
tales, memoirs, and poetry—all good. “ The 
Shakspearian Discovery,” and “Conversations 
with Prince Metternich,” will attract many 
readers ; nor will “ Egypt and the Suez Canal” 
at this crisis remain unread. 


Colburn’s New Monthly holds its own. There 





But it will be “O” | 


The New Quarterly Review will reward its 
readers. We would advise them to compare the 
article on the Anglo-French Difficulty with a 
corresponding paper upon the same subject in the 
Revue Indépendante, mentioned above. The 
English writer perhaps indulges rather more in 
Latin quotation than is necessary: the time is 
past when flinging Latin at a man’s head was 
considered to be a convincing proof that you were 
his superior ; now nearly everybody knows a little 
Latin, and is not at all discomfited by even a line 
of an Alcaic ode. 

The Universai Review externally and internally 
is a very pleasant sight. “ Sir Everard’s Daugh- 
ter” will, we think, find many admirers; and the 
other papers, so far as hasty reading will allow 
one to judge, are very well worth attention. The 
review of Lord Dundonald’s Autobiography, if it 
display some partisanship, will nevertheless elicit 
much sympathy for the brave old sailor of eighty- 
five years of age who has been so treated, or be- 
lieves that he has been so treated, as to justify him 
in writing as though he had been prevented by 
pique on the part of others from doing “all which 
nature had made him capable of doing.” 

Dublin University Magazine promises to yield 
pleasure to him who reads to be pleased, and in- 
struction to him who is anxious to learn; we can 
recommend “ A Rainy Day with Tennyson, &c.,” 
to all who like to speculate on what poetry ought 
to be; they will have the opportunity of examin- 
ing many styles almost at a glance. 

The Constitutional Press.— Thirty-one pages of 
this number are given to a letter upon the “ Re- 
form Question ” by “ A Member of the Constitu- 
tional Party”; it is obvious, therefore, that he has 
a great deal to say upon the subject, but whether 
it is of a convincing nature or not, depends upon 
the reader’s political tendencies (we should say), 
the consideration of which does not fall within 
the scope of this journal. ‘“ Hopes and Fears” is 
the only tale; and it does not seem to be one of very 
thrilling interest. The “ Suppers of the Tories ” 
try very hard to make one laugh; we wish they 
were more successful. 

The National Magazine contains two “ personal 
sketches,” each of which will create some atten- 
tion ; the first sets before us the Caius Gracchus 
(as Mr. Ritchie terms Mr. Bright, the member for 
Birmingham), of our day; the other has for its 


| subject, the Rev. J. M. Bellew, whose sermons are 


described as “ not only true and catholic in tone, 
not only enunciated with oratorical effect, not 
only heightened by the charm of a commanding 
presence, but in themselves highly polished, full 


| of passages of real eloquence, and retaining the 


| attention of the hearers.” 


is a timely article on Morocco ; and excitement- | 


seekers and lovers of the “nice and naughty” 


very matter of fact way in which the particulars 
of the duel are described: a gentleman who is 
going to have a bullet through his body in a few 
minutes claims more attention ; moreover, O’Don- 
nell’s antecedents scarcely prepare one to expect 
the very pious prayer (worthy of the best of those 
whose many virtues are enumerated in the first 
column of the Times) with which he concludes a 
—to say the least—rather irregular life; and one 
is somewhat startled by the readiness with which 
his “second” plays the part of “ parish clerk.” 
The Westminster Review has many to vouch 
for the ability with which it is conducted; and 
we more space and time we could, we hope, 
demonstrate that the present number is well worth 
the reading of all who have leisure for it. But 
indeed it is so bulky, and comprises so much 
matter, that we can but recommend, from a cursory 
perusal, as more interesting to the general reader 
than the rest, Articles II. and VI. 


Lev ee 


There appears to be 
nothing in this magazine likely to interfere with 
its popularity. 

The Gentleman's Magazine.— Our time-ho- 
noured friend still preserves its claim to its long- 
continued patronage. 

The great attraction of Macmillan’s Magazine 
for this month will be, of course, Tennyson’s new 
Idyll. There is always in each of the laureate’s 


| Idylls some particular passage which is every- 
may satisfy themselves with the “ Night before | ad 


the Duel ;” we must protest, though, against the | 


| soon catch the popular fancy. 





body’s favourite ; and so, in this case, we are sure 
that the baby’s pretty little “ birdie-song” will 
The continuation 
of Tom Brown at Oxford is very curious, con- 
sidering that it is written by an University man. 
Surely Mr. Hughes never heard of such a scene 
occurring at Oxford as that which he describes as 
taking place at Viscount Philippine’s rooms at 
Christ Church. 

The Spiritual Magazine (F. Pitman).—The de- 
votees of table-rapping, and such like amusements, 
have issued the first number of a magazine, which 
they look upon as a missionary effort to propagate 
their views. Judge Edwards contributes a paper 
written in a more quiet, gentlemanly style, than 
appears customary with his sect, in order to ex- 
plain the end and aim of spiritual intercourse. He 
considers that the miraculous communications of 
all ages have resulted, not from the direct voice of 
the Creator, but from the spirits of men who have 
lived on earth in mortal form, and he conceives 
that all their communications have the same object, 





to teach and strengthen the belief in immortality. 
The next paper relates certain presentiments and 
practices, especially the casting lots to determine 
their conduct on emergencies, which c i 
the early Moriscoes, and ascribes them to the 
same source as the modern manifestations. Wm. 
Howitt contributes a jeu d’esprit as he terms it, 
delusively imagining there can be any esprit in 
a dull, rude abuse of those who differ from him — 
including Dr. Faraday— under the designation of 
“learned pigs.” Dr. Ashburner adds his mite in 
the shape of a self-satisfied essay on the “ Forces 
of Nature as Connected with Spiritualism and the 
Philosophy of Mind,” an excellent subject for a 
man of real science and logical capacity, but very 
emptily treated by the spiritual doctor, who talks 
of Faraday as a man of “small, but ingenious 
mind.” How large his own mind is may be 
guessed from this impertinence, and from his ez- 
planation of the ponderability of matter. ‘ Mat- 
ter has ponderable relations. Why? Because it 
must obey gravitation ;” after} which he tells that 
spirit is able “ to form matter,” and that “ muscle, 
bone, and sinew are the result of certain magne- 
toid or electroid forces.” He quotes Faraday on 
the “ Conservation of Force,” and seems terribly 
bewildered by his statement; “ the usual idea of 
the force implies direct action from a distance; 
and such a view appears to present little difficulty, 
except to Newton, and a few, including myself, 
who, in that respect, may be of like mind with 
him.” Evidently knowing nothing of the doc- 
trine to which Faraday refers, Dr. Ashburner calls 
this comparing himself with Newton! The doctor 
tells us he has reflected more deeply than Faraday 
on gravitation, and then proceeds, in a confused 
manner, to talk ‘about forces of various kinds. 
One sentence, in addition to what we have quoted, 
will show how completely he is he ogy | in the 
merest elements of scientific thought. He says, 
“ Assuming that electric and magnetic currents 
exist, we may infer that a fluid in many particu- 
lars analogous to magnetism, may be proved.” The 
doctor is not entitled to assume the existence of 
currents in the sense of anything running along; 
and if he were, the inference that there must be a 
fluid analogous to magnetism would not logically 
follow. After this we shall be quite prepared for 
the statement that the motives which impel us are 
derived from “the concentrated will of spirits,” 
and for the following specimen of credulity : 
“Dr. Huslow published a remarkable book, which 
he termed Illustrations of Madness. It contained 
a single case of a wretched maniac, who was teased 
perpetually by evil spirits. Nobody would believe 
the poor man, when he made his statements that 
he could see the agencies set in motion to produce 
what he called lobster cracking. Years of reflec- 
tion on the facts of clairvoyance—much experience 
of the operations of the mind amongst the insane,— 
have convinced me that poor Matthew actually saw 
what he described.” We suppose that, in Dr. Ash- 
burner’s loose phraseology, “ actually saw” means 
that the unfortunate patient was under the influence 
of objective realities, not of illusions. We learn 
from the new magazine, that one Mr. Squire, a 
great American spiritualist has come to London, 
but unfortunately —or prudentially —his chief 
powers have left him. When in full perfection, he 
was often lifted up by spirits to the ceiling, in the 
presence of large circles of friends, and held there 
long enough to write with a pencil. This hap- 
pened so often that the ceiling was blackened by 
the process. What a — performance cannot 
take place in London. Mr. Squire gives it up, 
could not Herr Frikell do it as well? Spirit-rap- 
ping;well deserves study as a curiosity in psy 
logy, where it is not a fraud; but before the outer 
world can be convinced, the “ spirits ” must evince 
higher intelligence than ordinary mortals, and 
their followers become more logical and precise. 





Fire-proor CLotainc.—M. Carteron, of Paris, 
has introduced a method of rendering fabrics in- 
combustible. The particulars of the process are 
not described, but it is said to render silk 
also waterproof. Like that of MM. Versmann 





and Oppenheim, it requires renewing. |, | 
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ECCLESIASTICAL INTELLIGENCE. 
——}——— 

THE special services at St. Paul’s and Westminster 

Abbey were resumed on Sunday evening. At St. 

Paul’s the Bishop preached a New Year’s Day 

sermon; at the Abbey the sermon was by the 

an. Services were also commenced at Exeter 

Hall. The preacher was the Rev. Richard Bur- 

gess, B.D., rector of Upper Chelsea. The daily 

papers also report “ special services” by Dissent- 
ing ministers at St. James’s Hall, the Garrick 

Theatre (Whitechapel), Sadler’s Wells Theatre, 

and the Britannia Theatre, Hoxton. The services 

at the Garrick are announced as promoted by the 

Earl of Shaftesbury, the Hon. Arthur Kinnaird, 

M.P., Mr. Samuel Gurney, M.P., Mr. T. F. 

Buxton, and other gentlemen, and are to be con- 

ducted alternately by clergymen of the Established 

Church and Protestant Non-conforming ministers. 

At three o’clock a sermon to an overwhelming 

audience was preached by Mr. Newman Hall, 

LL.B., Minister of Surrey Chapel. In the even- 

ing the Rev. George Mansfield, M.A., rector of 

Allhallows, Thames-street, was the preacher. At 

Sadler’s Wells there was a ‘densely packed con- 

gregation, and an eloquent sermon was preached 

by the Rev. J. B. Owen, M.A., incumbent of St. 

Jude’s, Chelsea. At the Britannia, the service 

was conducted by the Rev. R. Roberts, a Wes- 

leyan minister; and at St. James’s Hall by Mr. 

Radcliffe and Mr. Brownlow North, both laymen, 

and well-known revivalist preachers from Scot- 

land. 

The following is the list of preachers at the 
Special Services at St. Paul’s Cathedral for the 
current month :—Sunday, January 8, the Rev. 
Daniel Moore, incumbent of Camden Church, 
Camberwell, Golden Lecturer; January 15, the 
Rev. A. Boyd, incumbent of Paddington, Canon 
of Gloucester ; January 22, the Rev. Dr. Vaughan, 
Chaplain to the Queen, late Head Master of Har- 
row; and, January 29, the Rev. Dr. Whewell, 
Master of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

CieRIcaL DecLARATION AGAINST ALTERING 
THE Prayer-Boox.— We understand that the 
signatures to the declaration, which we published 
a fortnight ago in this paper, now amount to 
nearly 4,000. Probably this number would have 
been greater by this time had not Christmas in- 
tervened, and'perhaps also some persons withhold 
their names from reluctance to subscribe what 
they, with some justice, regard as too stringent 
and sweeping language.—English Churchman. 

Tue Cuurcu RATE QuEsTION.—At an influ- 
ential meeting of the clergy and lay consultees of 
the District Church Institution, held at the Guild- 
hall, Bury St. Edmund’s, on Friday, December 
28, the Hon. and Rev. Lord Arthur Hervey in 
the chair, a resolution was unanimously adopted 
sanctioning the following petition, to be supplied 
to every incumbent or churchwarden of any of 
the parishes within the district :— 

To the Right Honourable the,Lords Spiritual and Temporal 
(or, the Honourable the Commons) of the United Kingdom 
of Greati Britain and Ireland, in Parliament assembled 

The humble petition of the undersigned Inhabitants of the 

Parish of in the Deanery of 

in the County of 
Sheweth—That your petitioners, 

which this country has for centuries enjoyed from the con- 

nection of the Church with the State, view with alarm the 

Fe pee attempts which are made to weaken and destroy 

connection. That, especially, the unconditional aboli- 
tion of church-rates, which from time immemorial have been 

a charge upon the inhabitants of parishes in respect to houses 

and lands occupied by them, would be a grievous injury to 

the cause of religion, by making the provision for the public 
worship of God precarious and uncertain in a very large 
number of places. That to transfer the annual value of 
church-rates from the national Church, which has so long 

it, to the owners of land who have no right and 
make no claim to the possession of it, would be an act of in- 
justice and uncalled-for spoliation. 

Your petitioners therefore humbly pray your house not to 

any measure involving the unconditional abolition of 
church-rates. 

And your petitioners will ever pray, &, “ 


“ CoNGREGATIONALISTs.—A correspondent writes 
to the Nonconformist that a society has been formed 
for the relief of aged ministers on retiring from 
the pastorate, and that the sum of 8321/. has been 
already promised to the fund. The rules for the 
constitution of the society are also published in 
the same journal. 








indful of the blessings | 





Tur UNIVERSITIES AND THE EpiscopaTe.— 
The Universities of Oxford and Cambridge have 
the honour of dividing the four archbishoprics 
equally between them; but the 36 bishoprics of 
the United Kingdom are shared in the following 
proportions :—Cambridge, 17 ; Oxford, 13; Dub- 
lin, 6. The University of Oxford, however, 
triumphs over her rival in the point of colonial 
bishops. She is represented by 21 of her pupils 
in the colonies, while Cambridge is represented 
by 13, and Dublin by only 1. 


LAayMEN ConpvucTinG Service In A CHURCH. 
—The following paragraph cut out of the Car- 
narvon Herald of the 24th ult., may be interesting 
to our readers, in regard to the revivals and the 
new Bishop of Bangor, Dr. Campbell. “ On 
Sunday last, in consequence of the illness of the 
Rev. Mr. Morgan, the Welsh evening service at 
Llandegai Church, was performed by two laymen. 
Mr. Jones read the prayers, and Mr. Moses Thomas, 
a quarryman, delivered an excellent sermon. This 
argues well for the progress of scriptural Christ- 
ianity, in the diocese of Bangor under the present 
Bishop, who is, ex-officio, Rector of Llandegai.” 


DENMAN, 
NTRODUCER OF THE SOUTH AFRI- 


CAN PORT,SHERRY, &c. Finest importations, 20s. per dozen, 
BOTTLES INCLUDED, an advantage greatly appreciated by the 
public and a tantly i i ti saving the great 
annoyance of returning them. 

A Pint Sample of both for 24 stamps. 
Wiwe 1 Cas« forwarded free to any railway station in England. 
EXCELSIOR BRANDY, Pale or Brown, 15s. per gallon, or 30s. 
per dozen. 
Terms, Cash. Country orders must contain a remittance. Cross 
cheques “ Bank of London.” Price lists forwarded on application. 
JAMES L. DENMAN, 


65, Fenchurch Street, corner of Railway Place, London. 








HE CHRISTMAS WEEK; A Curistmas 
Srory. By the Rev. Proresson Carisrmas. 12mo, cloth, 
price 5s. 

JULIAN HOME; A Tate or Cotiece LIFE. 
By the Rev. F. W. Farrar, Author of “ Eric.’ Crown 8vo, 
price '08. 6d. 

BRUCE’S TRAVELS IN ABYSSINIA. Edited 


by Pt J. M. Curncan, M.A. Illustrated by Doyle, price 
6s. 


PARK’S TRAVELS IN AFRICA. _ Illus- 
trated by Doyle, price 3s. 6d. 


ERIC: OR LITTLE BY LITTLE. By Rev. 
F. La hana, Author of “ Julian Home” (4th Edition), 
price 6s. 6:7. 

THE PROSE AND PROSE WRITERS OF 


BRITAIN ; From the Earliest to the Present Time. By 
Roserr Demavus, M.A. Crown 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 


THE CASTLE OF OTRANTO. Illustrated 


price 2s. 6d, 

ROBINSON CRUSOE. Illustrated by Doyle, 
price 5s. 

BARON MUNCHAUSEN. Illustrated, price 
Is. 6d. 


GULLIVER’S TRAVELS TO LILLIPUT. 


Tilustrated, price 1s. 6d. 


PALESTINE, BY KITTO. 


price 3s. 


SCOTT’S TALES OF A GRANDFATHER. 


Price 10s, 6d. 


Illustrated, 


Edinburgh : ApAm & CuHarLEs BLACK. 
London: Loneman & Co. 





ILLUMINATED GIFT BOOK. 
Every page printed in gold and colours, from designs by Samuel 
Stanesby. 


HAKESPEARE’S HOUSEHOLD WORDS: 
a Selection from the Wise Saws of the Immortal Bard. With 


a Photographic Portrait, taken from the t at Stratford 
Avon. i 


Price 9s. illuminated cloth ; 14s. morocco antique. 
“ A jewel casket of gold and colour.”’— A thenceum. 
“ A very charming gift book.” —Art Journal. 
“ Fit to be the Christmas offering to Titania or Queen Mab.” — 
The Critic. 
Garrrrrn and Farnan, the corner of St. Paul's Churchyard. 





Now indie, price 2s. 6d. plain, 3s. 6d coloured. 

AND SHADOWS TO BE THROWN 

UPON THE WALL. By H. Bursus. Second Series, with 
18 New Subjects. 

*«* A Fourth E jition of the First Series now ready. 

“The first series took the public somewhat by surprise. The 

second will astonish them quite as much.” — Morning Post. 
Gruirrira and Farran, the corner of St. Paul's Churchyard. 








Wew Books for Boys. 
‘Now ready, price 5s, each, cloth ; 5s. 6d., gilt edges. 


Ve WEATHERHELM; or, The Yarn of 


an Old Sailor. By W. H. G. KINGSTON, Auth ft 
* Peter the Whaler,” &c. Illustrations by G. H. Tuomas. “she 


HE WHITE ELEPHANT; or, The Hunters 
DALTON, Author of the “War Tiger se. Tluseeea a 
Harrison Wain. 

RANK AND ANDREA; or, Forest Life in 


the Island of Sardinia. By ALFRED ELWES, Author of 
“ Paul Blake,” &c. Lilustrated y Roserrt Depiey. — 


Gruirrira and Fasray, the corner of St. Paul's Churchyard. 





With upwards of 200 Engravings, price 2s. ‘a. sloth. 
HE GIRL’S OWN TOY-MAKER and BOOK 
of RECREATION. By E. and A. Lanpsrszs. 


HE BOY’S OWN TOY-MAKER. By E. 
LANDELLS, Author of “Home Pastime.” With 200 En- 
gravings. Third Edition. Price 2s. 6d. cloth. 


Clot 
Greurrire and Faaran, the corner of St. Paul's Churchyard. 





M. LE PAGE'S 
COMPLETE COURSE OF INSTRUCTION 
IN THE 


FRENCH LANGUAGE. 





“ The sale of many thousands, and the almost universal ado 
tion of the clever little books by M. le Page, sufficiently prove the 
public approbation of his plan of teaching French, which is in ac- 
SS with the natural operation of a child learning its native 

anguage. 





THIRTIETH EDITION. 


| PAGE’S FRENCH SCHOOL. — Part I. 
{ 1’Echo de Paris; being a selection of familiar phrases 
= a person would hear daily if living in France. Price 3s. 6d. 
cloth. 

Sint 


TWELFTH EDITION. 
E PAGE’S FRENCH SCHOOL. — Part II. 


; The Gift of Fluency in French Conversation. Price 2s. 6d. 
cloth. 
—— 


EIGHTH EDITION. 
E PAGE’S FRENCH SCHOOL.—Part III. 


The Last Step to French ; or the Principles of French Gram- 
mar displayed in a Series of Short Lessons. Price 2s. 6d. cloth. 


0 
E PAGE’S FRENCH 
PLETE. The three parts in 1 vol. 
——- 0-— 
SIXTH EDITION. 
E PAGE’S FRENCH MASTER FOR BE- 


GINNERS; or, EASY LESSONS IN FRENCH. Price 
9s. 6d. eloth. 


SCHOOL COM- 
Price 7s, 6d. cloth. 


—o—— 
E PAGE’S PETIT CAUSEUR ; or, FIRST 
CHATTERINGS IN FRENCH, being a Key to the Gift of 
French Conversation. Price is, 6d. 
—_—o— 
* PAGE’S NICETIES of PARISIAN PRO- 
NUNCIATION. Price 6d. 
—o— 
E PAGE’S JUVENILE TREASURY OF 
4 FRENCH CONVERSATION. With the English before 
the French. Price 3s. cloth. 
— 
| Fe PAGE’S KEY to “ L’ECHO DE PARIS.” 
Price One Shilling. 
—Oo—- 
EIGHTH EDITION. 
E PAGE’S FRENCH PROMPTER. A 
Handbook for Traveliers on the Continent and Students at 


Home, Price 4s. cloth. 
——0— 


E PAGE’S PETIT MUSEE DE LITTERA- 
TRE -F SAISE. at E fi 
Pe LL Flan mr | ay sal Vai Bae a. 
cloth. 


—0—— 


THIRD EDITION. 


Fy PAGE’S READY GUIDE TO FRENCH 
COMPOSITION. French Grammar by Examples. Price 
3s. 6d. cloth. 

London : Errincnam Witsox, Royal Exchange. 





Price 6d. 


SHORT TRACT FOR REVIVALISTS 
AND OTHERS. Extracted from the Bampton Lecture of 
isiz. By the ite } ht Rev, BEC ARS MA ‘pats 7 
ishy Do rT. fith a Preface an 
Rev HERMANN C. HEILBRONN, B.A., Curate of Christ Church, 
Bloomsbury. 
“ Bel believe not eve: irit; but try the spirits, whether 
oes they are of God.” — 1 Jonn, iv. 1. 


London: Rivinctons, Waterloo Place. 
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WORKS 
PUBLISHED BY BLACKIE & SON. 


I. 
Just published, ir, one large Volume, cloth, price 31s. 6d. 


THE GARDENER’S ASSISTANT. 
PRACTICAL AND SCIENTIFIC, 
A Guide to the Formation and Management of the Kitchen: | 


Fruit, and Fiver Gardens, and the Cultivation of Coperrvatory, | | 
Greenh | 


Hothouse Plants. With a copious 
Gardening hey 


By ROBERT THOMPSON, 
Of the Royal Horticultural Society's Gardens, Chiswick. 
Illustrated by Eugravings and Coloured Plates. 





IL. 
Now publishing, in 12 Monthly Parts, 1s. each, 


OUR FARM CROPS. 
By JOHN WILSON, F.RS.E,, 


Professor of Agriculture in the University of Kajaborgh. } Member 
of Gouncil of the Royal Agricultural Society of England, &c. 


Each Part will consist cf about 90 pages, with Woodcuts, &c.,and | 


will be complete in itself. 
The following are now ready: — 
Part 1.— The WHEAT CROP. 
Part 2.— BARLEY and OAT CROPS. 
Part 3.— RYE, CANARY-SEED, BUCK- 
WHEAT, and BEANS. 
Part 4.— PEA and TURNIP CROPS. 


Til. 
Just published, in one Vol., cloth, 30s. 


FARM INSECTS. 


Being the Natural History and Econom oy | of the Insects injurious 
to the Field Crops in Great Britain an 

which infest Barns and Granaries; with Suggestions for their 
Destruction. 


By JOHN CURTIS, F.LS., &c. 
Illustrated with many Hundred Figures, Plain and Coloured. 


Iv. 
Just published, in.! vol. half morocco, gilt edges, 
price 41. 10s. 


THE IMPERIAL ATLAS OF MODERN 
GEOGRAPHY. 


An Extensive Series of Maps, embracing the most recent Dis- 
be 7 gd =! the jatest {Political Divisions of Territory, in all parts 
o 


Edited by W. G. BLACKIE, Ph.D., F.R.G.S. 
* We believe we may safely say that this Atlas is the most correct 
ee = has yet been issued.” — Gentleman's Mage 
One of the largest and most complete pre ever attempted.” 
Dritic 


v. 
In 2 vols. imp. 8vo. 2,670 pages, 41. 6s. 


THE IMPERIAL GAZETTEER : 


, Physical. Political, Statistical 
and Descriptive, "ncludtng “Smbrghensrve Accounts of the Coun- 
tries, Cities, Principal Towns, Villages, Seas, Lakes, Rivers, 
Islands, Mountains, Valleys, &c., in the World. 


Edited by W. G. BLACKIE, Ph.D., F.R.G.S. 


With above Seven Hundred Illustrations, Views, Costumes, 
Maps, Plans, &e. 
“ All the articles that we have examined — whether long or short 
— have exhibited a greater degree of correctness in minute details 
then ye should hay iy thought practicable in so comprehensive a 








thenceum 
“ By far the best gazettcer i in our language.” — Critic. 


VI. 
In 2 vols. imp. 8vo. 2384 pages, 41. 


THE IMPERIAL DICTIONARY. 


ENGLISH, TECHNOLOGICAL, and SCIENTIFIC. 


Adapted to the present state of Literature, Science, and Art,com- | 


tt Worps porety Enouisu, and the ‘ipal Technical 





prising 4 @ prince 
Fed Beientific ¢ Terms, Leper with their Etymologies and their | 


to the best Authorities. 
Edited by x OHN OGILVIE, LL.D. 
Tllustrated by above Two Thousand Engravings on Wood. 
“ Dr. Ogilvie has not only produced the sxsr Baie Dictionar 


that exists, » but, -_— as the actual state of knowledge permitted, | 
has wards tion. We need searc y 


to 
add, that the ¥ work as our cordial a , ” 
VIL ish Quarterly Review. 


In 1} vol. imp. 8vo. 508 pages, 203. 
A SUPPLEMENT TO THE IMPERIAL 
DICTIONARY. 


ENGLISH, TECHNOLOGICAL, and SCIENTIFIC. 
By JOHN OGILVIE, LL.D. 


TMustrated by ——. _ Hundred te a on Wood. 
This Work ti Mecti 

‘and Phrases, in = various "departs ents of fer ture, Science, 
and together with numerous Obsolete, Obsolescent, and 
Scottish Words, ga in Chaucer, Spenser, epi and 
Scott, not ot nae = previous 5 — ae Dictionaries. 

mperial Dictionary,’ with ii u — ’ ought to be 
eth Seer ones ot alo ot a A pany 7 ~ fe tte. 





*.* The IMPERIAL DICTIONARY and SUP- 


voay also be had bound in Two Volum: 
price al. 17s. 6d. ee 





Brackre & Sox, Warwick-square, City, London; 
and all Booksellers. 


Treland, and also those | 


‘ROME AND THE POPE! 


On THURSDAY next, with a NEW PREFACE by the AUTHOR, in One Volume, 8vo. 7s. 6d., the Second Edition of 


| THE ROMAN QUESTION. 
BY E. ABOUT. 
| 


Translated from the French by H. C. COAPE. (Suppressed in France.) 


“ One of the most pungent productions of the day.” — Times, May 26. 
“ Intolerably witty, and mercilessly truthful.” — Daily News, May 3. 
“ M. About descends into the darkness, and scizes upon the vulture of this national Prometheus.” — Atheneum, May 14. 


W. Jerrs, Foreign Bookseller and Publisher, 15, Burlington Arcade, and 
69, King’s Road, Brighton, 





Now ready, Vol. I. (Complete in Two). 8vo. l4s. 


“LORD DUNDONALD’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


“ Tt will take its place with Collingwood's‘ Letters,’ and our best naval histories.” — Athenceum: 2 
| “ This work will Ymprint itself on the memory for ever. It is an admirable contribution to the naval history of England. 


London: Ricnarp Bentiey, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





| This day is published, 
NARRATIVE OF THE : 
EARL OF ELGIN’S MISSION TO CHINA AND JAPAN 
| IN THE YEARS 1857, ’58, ’59. 
BY LAURENCE OLIPHANT, 
Private Secretary to Lord Elgin ; 
Author of “ The Russian Shores of the Black Sea,” §c. 
j In Two Volumes Octavo, price £2 2s. 
|  Tilustrated with numerous Engravings in Chromo-Lithography, and Woodcuts from original Drawings and Photographs, and Maps. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 








| 
| 
| 


Now ready, complete in 9 Vols, Crown 8vo, 458., Cloth, 


| ()RR’S CIRCLE OF THE SCIENCES; A Series & Treatises on the Natural and Physical 
as uae Professors Owen, Ansted, Youn, and Tennant ; Latham, Edward Smith, Scoffern, Bushnan, and pomewecy: wad 
hell isden, Dallas, Gore, Imray, Martin, Sparling, nde other equally _—, Authors. Illustrated by several thou- 
am sd Wood Engravings. tents— 
Vv. ol. I. Oncanie Natorg, vol. 1.—Puystorocy, Ernnocnrarny, &c. Vol. VII. Practicat Curmrsrry.—Execrno-Derosrriox, Puoro- 
Vol. LI. Oncawie Nature, vol. 2.—Borany, &¢. Grapuy, &c. 
Vol. TIL Oncaxize Naren, vol. 3.—Zooroey, &c. | Vol. VII, Tux Marazmaricar 8 


Vol. IV. Inorganic Natrore.—Garorocy, Mrnerarocy, anp Crys- Cc. 
TALLOGRAPRY. Vol. IX. Macnrantcat Puitosopsy.—Paopentizs or Marrea, Mz- 
| Vol. V. Navication.—Astroxomy axp Metroro1oo cCRANICS, &¢. 


vs 
ol, VI. Exemenrary Cuemisrrny.—Licut, Hear, Execraicrry, &c. 


Also issued in Separate Volumes. 


Practicar G 





Each Volume comprising a complete subject. Any Volume Post Free, at the published price. 


| Ansted's Natural History of Inanimate Creation . 

Dallas’s Natural History of oe Animal Kingdom ore 
nsted’s Geology and Phy = Geography ..... geveeaenes 

Brees’s Practical Astronom 

| Brooker and Scoffern's Chemistry of Food and Diet.. 

| Bushnan’s Physiology of Animal and Vegetable Life 
Gore s Theory and Practiee of Electro-Depositio: 

| nay’ s Practical Mechanics 

| Imray on the Steam-Engine 

Jardine’s Practical Geometry 

| 

} 


| Ditto, Sams iroae cao ea 
8 . 

—— teember  alenphisoaee 

scoffern and Lowes Practical zy 


§ 
§ 
" 
Twi 
Yy. 





roma Elements of 
— Solutions of Questions in J 
F pavemcs and Nautical 
Simple Arithmetic and its “Kyat 
Elementary Dynamics 


CORO ee ee Oe eee ee enone eee etee 


Latham's Varieties of the Human Species 
Martin’s Photographic Art, its Theory pee Practice .. 
Mitchell and Tennant's Cry iystallography and Mineralogy 
~— Properties of Matter and Elemen- 
ar 
| Owen's Pencil Forms of the Skeleton and the Teeth 
an Publishers beg to call the sthention © ae gt lt pastion inte interested in Edventionsl Fregeem 
adapted as well for the use of Sc Scientific . non-professional, Stade 
tmparallelel cheapness, have fads a clediation far beyond that of any similar 


London : Ricuarp Gaurrin & Co., Stationers’: ge trae and Glasgow. 
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HUME, SMOLLETT, AND HUGHES’S ILLUSTRATED ‘ This day, Crown Octavo, 9s. 


papers Mea ope EG OF ELIBANK; and other Tales. Ori- 


In 18 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. per 9 . ‘ 

HE HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the In- | *the Nut-Brown Maid.” ‘™awasine- By the Auther of 
qSCarem Omens ANG EG! | mete tet aa 
| caine cunoligts eiarzn Jn 1n volumes, rnd Bush's | saecteragil Mo Mose. A Pemlly Gheenlele of Gee Dupes! Quem 

“ Very complete and very cheap.’’— Examiner. Pilncbethe 


London: Bexx and Daxpy, 186, Fleet Street. London: Joun W. Panxer and Sow, West Strand. 





This day is published, pp. 144, 8vo. Sewed price 1s. 6d. 


REVIEW OF THE ULSTER REVIVAL 


¥ the Year 1859. By Rev. RICHARD OULTON, a 
T.C.D., Perpetual Curate of Altedesart, Diocese of Arm 


“Dublin : Hopers, Smrru, and Co., 104, Gniee Street. 
London: Guevain, Mansuate, 4 


Now Ready, extra gilt, £1 11s. ¢d. 
HE CONWAY IN THE gh ng it 


—A Novel and t ap og hora a de ee tna Wich Notes 


seopic 
Descriptive and by hacen gael Se ms 
Loverr Rervz, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





NEW VOLUME OF POEMS, 
12mo. cloth. Price 5s. 


SONGS OF LIFE. By W. FULFORD, M.A., 
Pembroke College, Oxford. 


London : Arexanper Herr, 28, Paternoster Row, E.C. 











W. C. BENNETT'S POEMS.: 
Price 1s., just published. , 
BAst MAY, AND OTHER POEMS ON 
INFANTS. 


This day a published, Peano, with ght usrations, Qrzes ELEANOR’S VENGEANCE, AND 


AREER, LA eae ark oatmeal 
HE CAREER, ST VOYAGE, AN 
AREER, LAST VOYAGE, AND | QONGS BY A SONG-WRITER. Finest 


Howprep. 3s. 
Brapsvry & Evans, 11, Bouverie Street, E.C. 











London : Caarman & Har, 193, Piceadilly. 
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ATIONAL PROVIDENT INSTITUTION, 
48, Gracechurch Street, London, for Mutual Assurance on | 
Li Annuities, &c. } 
SAMUEL HAYHURST LUCAS, Ese., Cuarnman. 
CHARLES LUSHINGTON, Esa., Durcry Caataman. 
John ee | 


Dingctors. | 
| 


Robert Ingram, -,M.P. 
¢, Ean. Charles Reed, mt F.S.A. 
John Feltham, Esq. Jonathan 4 | 
Charles Gil | Charles Whetham, Esq. | 
Charles Good 


Prystcrans. 
J. T. Conquest, M.D., F.L.S, Thomas Hedgkin, M.D. 


Bawxens. 


Messrs. Brown, Janson, and Co., and Bank of England. 


Sonscrror. 
Septimus Davidson, Esq. 


Consuttine Actuary. 
Charles Ansell, Esq., F.R.S. 
to the twenty- 


of the Deaeet of the Directors for 
annual meeting of members, held at the ‘avern, 
¢ Street, on Thursday, eg Ee Ba gp Re mer, 


uniform success which has attended this institution since 
t in 1835 continues unabated, and the directors 

>. much pleasure in poe to the that the 
during the past year have been very satisfactory in all the depart- 
number of Is for assurances received within the | 
twelve months 00 ee oe tee beam Ltd: | 
and the number of number is | 
i" 


not so man 55 as the poms see ml preceding year, yet 
ee has exceeded that of either of the two preced- 
ow ides the me. ag a are ee an annual income of 
5s. 


8s. an received in e 
Pe enn ih Of the prop were d and 38 


eer number of members who have died is 144, being 50 less than 
last year, whilst the claims arising therefrom, inclusive of bonuses 
amount to £109,456 lés, and are in ex- 

cogs ot thor paid ins 1858 by £134 198. 7d. 
‘our policies in Class X., the sum of £1692 9s., have be- 
come due in the lifetime of of the members, end the amount has been 

to them in due co! 
ts for opened meer aes a9 Bowie last have been 
: 


; the balan receipts in that 
£134,134 Poe which i aided to” to ‘the capital 


stock of =~ 
reases it to £1,755,685 6s. lid. 
sum isinves invested on mo’ estates, in Govern- 
os on and other good securi 








a 





: 


the security of their 





eer 
including the sum of £!15,244, 
vanced on loans at interest to members on 
ive policies, 


The gross annual income arising 
I oxisting icles is esiemas £257,956 19 
CB IS .ceene asrecs, £2 3 
Annual abatement on the 20th 
November, Le = haw five 


i 


years ending in eoerese 50,112 0 0 
“‘Porsa 9 3 
Add interest on capital stock .. 75,701 6 0 
Total annual income .. £283,546 5 3 
= number of members is now 12,966. 
m the e t of the institution, twenty-four yeare 
aan ane £919,103 10s. 4d., inclu bonuses, 


to the representatives of deceased members. Nearly, half a a 

has been allowed since the vision of profits in 1842 
to those members who have elected to have a hey bers of their 
and to the policies of those who have decided to con- 
uses amounting to 


Me their original premiums, 
17000 an SG’ne hess 

ion to the’ foregoing, sums of considerable Seipestonen 
have been paid for o a of policies surrendered by m 
bers, also on account 


assured, end in patted ts to nnuitents ie iectors, of the 

mn anni je rectors accep 

of policies at any time after one year’s premium has 

been ond the ve that their ae for ase is large 

and table. Notwit hstanding the ed deductions 

Po a funds of the institution, the capital exceeds one million 
og from the premi' 


— ums paid by t 
investment Leg Mcenmulated 
a thi has been on_ the peel of 
t the henge subscribed 
revie pin ype hn shows, how extensivel: 
capa Ww 0 ws, extensively 
object of Ln Bo sg is being realised by those for 


tit was hed 
is of importance that the fact should not be overlooked, that 


in the cases of very many individuals the ghount of the periodical 
w they have a could not to their 
the like advan other made. than = of life 


° e _t remark apply to cases 
cin or — fang ive heey on the vm sega § oy 
frequently very insignificant in comparison wi e sum 
us secured by iife peltey to the widow and i cen The directors 
would panes: — hy of 
of his friends by 
i them t to make a a suitable provision moe the uncertainty 


JOSEPH MARSH, Secretary. 
London, 30th December, 1859. 





‘A.D. 1844), No.3, Pall-mall East, Lon- 
TS for the HALF-YEARLY LN- 


—The WARRAN’ 

Gade tach WA eda tater reas 

—— SE RTER MORRISON, =p aL 
s sand Gesmns cond: teon.on entiation. 


N OTICE OF DIVIDEND.-BANE OF DE- 





ENSONS WATCHES. 


“ Perfection of mechanism 
LD WATCHES, 4 ‘0 100Gs._ SILVER WaTCHCS 2to 50Gs. 
Send Two Stamps for Benson’s Ilustrated ‘Watch Pamphiet. 


Watches sent free to any pert of the United Kingdom, on receipt | 


33 & 34, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. Established 1749. 





NGRAVING ON _— Mr. W. J. 
Linton, 85, Hatton Garden, E.C., & Vacancy for a Pupil. 


. . 





UNITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


No. 8, WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W. 





The Funds or Property of the Company, as at 31st D b 








, 1858, a 


d to £652,618 3s. 10d. invested in Government 


ee or other approved securities. 





Tues Hon, FRANCIS SCOTT, Cuataman. 
. CHARLES BERWICK CURTIS, Esq., Dervry-Cuainman. 





INVALID LIVES.—Persons not in sound health may have their lives insured at equitable rates, 
ACCOMMODATION IN PAYMENT OF PREMIUMS.— Only one-half of the Annual Premium, when the Insurance 


is for Life, requires to be paid for the first five years, si — interest being charged on the balance. 


equivalent fo an immediate advance of 30 per cent. upon 


Such arrangement is 


¢ Annual Premium, without the borrower having recourse to the 


unpleasant necessity of procuring Sureties, or tome as thereby parting with his Policy, during the currency of the 


Loan, irrespective of the great attendant expenses in suc 


§ LOANS—Are granted likewise on real and personal securities. 


arrangements, 
The above mode of Insurance has been found most advanta 


geous when Policies have been required to cover monetar 
transactions, or when incomes applicable for Insurance are at present limited, as it only secesnitntes half the outlay formerly 
required by other Companies before the present system was instituted by this Office, 


Forms of Proposals and every information afforded on application to the Resident Director, 
8, WatTgrioo Piace, Patt Matt, Lonpon, S.W. 


(By ~~ 





Bonus Drvistoy. 
GLOBE INSURANCE,| 


CORNHILL & CHARING CROSS, LONDON. 


EsTaBLisHeD 1803. 
—_o—» 
Capital One Million, All paid-up and Invested. 
aincssalals td 
The following are examples of the Profits accruing 
on Globe Participating Life Policies under 
the BONUS declared as at 31st December, 1858: — 





























\Bonus applied—| 

AGE | Original | Original | | 
wt a a Adai.| By psy 
oO § e - 2» 
Policy. in foree, tion ment in 
hd to Policy. — 

25 Yrs. £1000\£21 9 2) 6 years. | £72 |£27 17) 
35 , | 2000 3 26\6 , | 72| 3035 
#0 , | 2000 2150/6 , | 72/35 7 

50 , | 2000, 41266 , | 72| 42 9 








(Policies of One to Five complete Years Purticipate in 
proportion.) 

The above Profits are equivalent—If added to the 
Policy—to a Reversionary Sum at death equal to One 
Pound Four Shillings per Cent. per Annum on the 
Sum Insured for each of the completed years of the 
Policy :—-or, If taken as an Immediate Cash Pay- 
ment, is, at most ages, considerably more than One 
Year’s Premium. 

The Bonus Periods are FIVE Years, and the Rates 
of {Life Premiums, whether With or Withou! Profits, 
ver y economical. 

FIRE, LIFE, ANNUITY, ENDOWMENT, and 
REVERSIONARY business transacted. 

WILLIAM NEWMARCH, 
Seeretary. 
*..* No Charge for Volunteer and Militia Corps. 





For upwards of thirty years No Extra Premium 
has been charged by the Globe for service in the Militia 
and in Volunteer Corps in the United Kingdom. 





TO BUILDERS, SHIPPERS, &c. 
JOHNSON informs the above that he is open 
of GROUND WHITE 
EAD and youd COLOURED PAINTS at Fi —_ ape Cent. lower Pande | 


lees 
—- any other. 





| 
HE HYGIENIC SPRING LATHS BED- 
ie Been nt the nr os Spring Matto ta han 
and most 


as the 
ever cen ee invaluable for hot gl my connect | 
Heian yer nvente 


Sold by W. H. Kaxwapr, Agent, 462, Oxford Street, London, W. 





i vcgvers ter, and easier to work | 
will retain col Climate | 
All orders to be Shileaed to J. oar any Kew "Bridge, Brent- | 


E. LENNOX BOYD, Resident Director. 





| perentay LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


1, OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON, 
Insrirvrep 1820. 
Directors. 


GEORGE WILLIAM COTTAM, Esq., Chairman. 
FREDERICK PATTISON, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 
E many G. Reeser, Be, George Bibbert, Esq. 
Bell, Esq. 8 


James C, C. amuel Hibbert. 

James Brand, Esq. Thos. Newnan" Hunt, Esq. 

Charles Cave, Esq. J. Gordon Murdoch, Esq. 

Gouge Fen Cutler. Esq. William R. Robinson, Esq 
enry Da Esq Martin T. Smi ; 

Gout Field, Esq. Newman Smith. E. 


SECURITY.—The assured are protested by a guarantee fund of 
upwards of a MILLION AND A HALF STERLIN G from the 
liabilities attaching to mutual assurance. 


PROFITS.—Four-fifths, or Eighty per cent. of the Profits, are 
— to Policies every fifth year. The assured are entitled to 
participate after payment of one premium. 

CLAIMS.—The Company has disbursed in payment of claims 
and additions upwards of £1,500,000. 


Proposals for ineseeneas may be made at the Chief Office, as 
above ; at the Branch Office, 16, Pall Mall, London ; or to ony of 


| the agents throughout the kingdom. Samvsr Ixcarz, Actuary. 











ROYAL ASYLUM OF ST. ANN'S SOCIETY, 


Brixton Hill and Aldersgate, 
By Voluntary Contributions 
FFORDING HOME, CLOTHING, EDU- 
CATION, and MAINTE NANCE to ORPHAN and other 


necessitous Children of PARENTS ONCE IN PROSPERITY. 
Subscriptions gratefully received by Messrs. Sroonen, 27, Grace- 


chureh Street, and by 
E. F. LEEKS, Secretary. 
2, Walbrook, E.C. 





\ H AT WILL THIS COST TO PRINT ? 

is a thought often oceurring to literary mond 
swer to the Ingute ney may be obtained on application to RICHARD 
swer to t Sr, td, MANK LAN m appt ~ 





BARRETT B. is pone va 
cute every deser a of PRIN NEING on very advantageous toma, 
his office being furnished with a large and choice po ent 


TYPES STEAM PRINTING MAC HINES, HYDRAU. LIC and 
other PRESSES, and every modern improvement in the Printing 
‘Art. A SPECIMEN BOOK OF TYPES and information for authors 
sent, on application, by 

Ricaanp Baarerr, 13, Mark Lane, London. 


COND-HAND HARMONIUMS. — 
Se. BAALS. & CO. have a Stock of various descrip- 
tions. — 201, Regent Stre 
PLA Rea. CRAMER, BEALE, & CO's. —For Sale or 
ry variety, New and "Second- hand, warranted. — 20], 
Regent Buck, 


= CRAMER, BEALE, & CO. have every de~ 
HARMONIUMS. CO. are'slen Chiat ery * 


i CRAMER, BEALE 
py ‘New Patent.—201, Regent Street. 








CHARACTER of INDIVIDUALS from 

ooreritive of orthelr win HAN DWRITING, has onl been practised 
‘ARIE COUPE with success. Her 

delineations are are both full and detailed, differing from er 

hie ete wares persons wishing to“ know themselves,” or 


Ki vcrovng te THYSELE! te eet art of dis- 


Ht 





any friend in ore their 

and age, thirteen penny post stamps 
bering 00, Castle Street, len eee cena 
will receive, in a few days, a ct dg detail of the mental and moral 
q ae tastes, ——— virtues, oe. of the ae += 
accurate jes you 4 given of myeel oe don Jones. 





sg AQUARIUM. — LLOYDS DESCRIP” 
ee divest te We yo, Jenn a Portland Road, W. : 


a 
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FURNISH YOUR HOUSE 


WITH THE 


BEST ARTICLES 
DEANE’S 


ESTABLISHED, A.D. 1700. 
RON BEDSTEADS.—Deane & Co. manufac- 
ture and supply every description of iron.and brass bedsteads, 
and have at ail tines a large stock of these articles on hand, to 
r with beds, mattresses, palliasses, &c. yh particulars of 
and prices,-with illustrations, sent by post (free 
——Oo0— 


ORTICULTURAL & MECHANICAL. 


TOOLS.—In this department will be found every imp'e- 

<9 requisite for the practical or scientific horticulturist, includ 

all eat end ppce roved inventions. Illustrated priced 

oe a 

lcohan feal Tools every “deseri Also, 

toni chaste fitted comglns with Tools ‘of warranted quality, and 

varying in price from 6s. to 121. They are well adapted for the 
amateur, the practical mechanic, or the emigrant. 


—o— 


7 -IW = 
COMOMIC COOKING STOVES, RANGES, 
¢.—Deanz & Co. recommend with confidence their im- 

araves | Cooking Stove. Tt is cheap in first cost,simple in construc- 
tion, easy of management, capable of doing alarge amount of work 
with a comparatively small consumption of fuel, and is manu- 
factured in sizes suitable for large or small families, In operation 
daily in the stove and fender department; where may also be seen 
the improved self-acting range, and the improved cottage range, 

each with oven and boiler. 


Prices or rue Rance: — 


semeteinete 0 : 5 feet6 inches#22 10 0 
19 10 5feet9inches 24 0 0 
Gfeet......08 25 00 


4 feet wide. .£13 10 0 
4feet3inches 15 00 
4 feet Ginches 16 100 


Sfect’® inches 21 0 : 


cclndiicincat 


EANE’S TABLE CUTLERY has been cele- 
brated for more than 150 years for quality and cheapness. 
stock is extensive and complete, affo ,&, choice suited to 
bah taste and means of every purchaser. Ladies’ Scissors in choice 


variety. 

— ae and every description of pocket cutlery. 

—0— 
AF FURNISHING LIST.—For the convenience 
f ‘persons furnishing. Deane & Co. have arranged a pm - 

plete Priced List a 7 reanisite in fitting up. a nF amily R 
Geaes, Coste acing all the various departments of their Establish- 
ent, and calculated greatiy to facilitate purchasers in the 


sslestion of their goods. The list Duast & Co, will forward to any 
address, post free. 
eaten 


Furnishing Warehouses. 46, King William Street, London Bridge. 
Saddlery and Harness Manufactory, 2 and 8, Arthur Street East, 


mdon Bridge. 
Gas Fitting Establishment, 1, Arthur Street East, London Bridge. 
Export Warehouses, Arthur Street West, London Bridge. 








CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 
HE MOST APPROPRIATE OFFERINGS 


are those which tend to the promotion of Personal Bonaty in 
e fair and youthful, who at this festive season are mo: 
usually desirous to shine to sve under the gaze of their 
iends : none can be more acceptable 
Rowland's Macassar Oil. 


as delightfully fragrant and transparent preparation for A Mair ; 
= av and beautifier beyond all precedent. 
Rowland’s Kalydor. 

Unequalled for its rare and inestimable pao in imparting a 

radiant bloom to the Complexion, and a 

Hands and Arms. And 
Rowland’'s Odonto. 
OR PEARL DENTIFRICE, 


Which bestows on the Teeth a Pearl-like Whiteness, strengthens 
eo, and renders the Breath sweet and 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 
a . 
METALLIC PEN MAKER: TO THE QUEEN, 
BY ROYAL COMMAND. 


oJ vison th GILLOTT. begs most respectfully to 
the Commercial World, Scholastic Institutions, pe bg 


iMy that, by a novel rt on of his unrivalled 
Biachinery for makin 1 Pens, and, in accordance with the 
ecienti rit of the times, he has introduced a new serzes of his 


useful > oluctions, which for excELLENCE OF TEMPER, QUALITY OF 
MATERIAL, and, ve all, cHEAPNEss IN Prick, he belie 
sure universal approbation, and en — ition. 
Each Pen bears the . of a guarantee sislng one 
and they are ve up in the “style ‘of boxes, contain 
gross each, with !abel outside, and the ft 
; a — juest of persons chenddly caand in tuition, J. G. has 
ntroduce 


ves will in- 











WARRANTED SCHOOL AND PUBLIC PENS, 


which are especially adapted to their use, being of different by va 
of flexibility, and with fine, medium, and broad points, suitable for 
th Kinds of Writing ta taught in Schools. 
era in Steel Pens. Merchants and w Lance Sealers can Me 
supplied at the Works, Graham Street ; 96, New Street, Birming- 
ami: 


No. 91, JOHN STREET, NEW YORK; and at 37, GRACE- 


CHURCH STREET, LONDON. 





RUPTURES. 
BY HER MAJESTY'S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


wi pet Sd MOC-MAIN PATENT LEVES 
requiring no steel spring round the body, is reco 

eal pt the foltowt peculiarities and advantages:—Ist, facility 

of comes aon t iom from liability to chafe or Ney 
be worn with equal comfort in ‘any position 

pend by Ree or os 4th, it admits of every kind of exercise 


wit ence to the age and is perfectly 
cealed foetal 
% “We do not htt to give to this invention our unqua 
st y advise the use of it to all” petite’ oe. 





and wi 
stand in need of ‘that protection, which: “they cannot so fully, nor 
with the same comfort, obtain from any other a) pparatus or truss as 
from that which we have the highest satisf thus recom 
mending.”—Church and State G 


Recommended Pes, Silowing om anfiaens nt ee a — William 


Ferguson, Esq., King’s College, 
Suranen to the King’s College Hos capital, fe. fe. £3. Guthrie, Esq., 
Surgeon to the Royal Westminster Ophthalm' ;_W. - 

man, . F.RS., it Surgeon to King Oren lege. Hospital ; 
a Callawa A ar ieee Hee on capital Ww. 
Coulsot f 7, to the Magdalen Hospital ; Blizard 
Curling, E F. on to the Londen ital; W.J. 
Fish = Esq rsuragon“in- Chief to the Metropoli Police Force ; 
Aston Key, E to Prince Albert , Esq., 
¥.R.S. ; James pee fy ttn to the Society ; 
Erasmus Wilson, Esq. Fl S.,and many 


Ad tive circular may be had by Post, and the Truss (which 
cannot faitto fit) can be forw: by Post, on np omg | the - 
ference of the body two inches below the hips to the Manufacturer, 

MR. WHITE, 228, PICCADILLY. LONDON. 

Price of a Single Truss, 16s.,21s., 268. 6d.,and 3l*.6d. Postage, 1s. 

Price of a Double Truss als. 6d. 142s., and 52s. 6d. age, ls. 8d. 

Price of an Umbilical ‘Truss, 428. and 52s. 6d. Postage, is. 10d. 


Post-office orders to be made payable to John White, Post-office, 
Piccadilly. 








LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE CAPS, &e.— 
The ieaterial of which these are made i reconiniended by the 
aculty inven ing peculiarly ELASTIC be COMPRESSIBLE, and 
the pang oe a Tener Rr rt in all 





ness and delicacy to the | 


fficient an 
Sand SWELLING of the LEGS, VA RIGOSE 
VEINS, YSERATNG &c. It is porous, light in ne ME inex- 
pensive. and is drawn on like an ordinary stocking, Price from 
7s. 6d. to'16s. each ; postage 6d. 
JOHN WHITE, MANUFACTURER, 228, PICCADILLY, 
LONDON. 
Specimens may be seen at the Crystal Palace. 


ARNS. & CO’S WINDOW POLISH for 








yi pent of Royalty, — Rank _ an yee ihe through 

bers eg ber eir universa’ nown efficacy, give amp prepare 

a celebrity tapataticled; and Tender them peculiar 
ELEGANT AND SEASONABLE valaetice. 


Sold by A. ROWLAND & SONS, 20, Hatton Garten, London, and 
Bock Chemists and Perfumers. 





ONLY ONE APPLICATION 
INSTANTANEOUS, INDELIBLE, HARMLESS, AND 
SCENTLESS. 

In cases, free, 3s. 3d, and 6s., direct from E. F. ee 
ee ete Hatton Garden, London. 
pat Langdale's preperations are, to our mind, mat most extra- 
ina roductions of modern chemistry.’ "Illustrated London 
News, July 19, 1851. 


A long and interesting repoetes: the products of E. F. La: les 
Hata vith hat comarca Stace 
ound in ourn: wW an! 
1857. A copy will be forwarded for two stamps.” 


AGENTS WANTED, 





3 PATENT GLASS MEDICINE MIXER 


rior to Spoons or other articles of Metal that corrode, xc. 
should be without them. Town and country chemists, 
medicine vendors, and others requiring agencies, may apply to 


R. COGAN, Patentee, 4, Red Lion Square, London. 


XECUTORS, ADMINISTRATORS, 
ar Paes te Peea ts ecine puar Aceon 
ereetisnct ot Wa on_application to 3. BRADBE BERR tRed 





—4 B 
= or Administration, &c., a Beets 





uickly and et iE EL and POLISHING 
PLATE an other GI, $8 WINDO’ RRORS, &c., and in- 
stantly re GREASE and the ithe DEPOSIT OF GAS, &e. &e. 


*e* By the use of this Paste 75 per cent. of labour, ues got ex- 
pense, will be saved, and a far clearer appearance produced 
Sold in 3d. 6d.,and 1s. Boxes, Everywhere. 
MAN UEACTORY, CAMDEN ROAD, CAMDEN TOWN, N.W. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


61 and 62, St. Paul's Churchyard, and 58 and 59. 
Paternoster Row, London, March 15th, 1859, 
Gentlemen,— Having tried your Patent Window Polish 
Plate rege) Chandeliers, and Front, we are happ: ‘to ‘tate the 
effect n beyond our expectations ; we beg therefore to re- 
quest vont will forward us, at your earliest convenience, a dozen 


boxes of the Poli: oy Ge a 
are, Gentlemen, yours ve: etfull 
To Messns. pede «Cc - ibe aly Bs povicns Ag & Co. 
66, St. Paul's Churchyard, March, 23rd, 1859. 


———- ering used the box of mained with 
. a Ing it answers every pu: request 
you will forward one dozen of ee vane boxes, 

G. H. Smrra & Co. 


—_— 0... 
Gloucester House, Ludgate Hill, 28th March, 1859. 


Gentlemen,—We have tried the sample of Window Polish left 

with us, and are perfectly ied wit 

your sending saat pa ge 7 cacliten} saree — shall feel obligéd by 
“Foun Harvey & Co, 


Argyll 256, 258, and =, 
House, ‘a Regent Street. 
yey pe Window Polish we have had ahah ie 


article for cl vig ag thee 
the work +s we will thank you Raper y A pay owen nti at mein 
convenience. We are yours, &c., Hopes & Oncuarn, 


with Pt 
of at least 30 per ce 
SOUTH AFRICAN $ 


ROYAL VICTORIA | 


SPLENDID 


The European and Colonial ‘Wine 


No, 122, Patt Mau, 8. W. 
HE seove cseyiog tee been formed for the 


SOUTH AFRICAN PORT..... be 
RRY... 
truly excellent and natural wine. 
SPARKLING EPERNAY AGNE 38s, 
PALE COGNAC an ei 
Bottles and packages included, and oon i any London Railway 


Terms cash. Country orders to be shicdlibeates with a remittance. 





Com pany. 


Nobility, Gentry, and Privat 
‘evbiciies harika che coven 


; 


Y. ++ 20s, & 24s, doz. 
208k 48. 


i country. 





'y charged 60s, a doz. . 


See eeeeseebeteseeese ” 


sesdeseess 528. & 608, 9 





Station 


grt free on application. 
MREID T TIPPING, Manager. 





ch only 16s. per 
eullgaly free fore 


their 


AU-DE-VIE.—This Pure PALE basin 
per gun, ie. tome monstrated, u 


su 
tal of apie Ge ) Coane. 7ynne French ae a 3ta- 9 oe oF ns 
Pyne yea BRE 
& Go. Oud Furnival's Dis Distillery, Holborn. To be e ptained only at ; 


case for the country, 35s.—H 





ADIZ.—A PURE PALE SHERRY, of the 


ean en: & 


Furnivals Dsthier, Holborn, B. C. 





PORTO.—AN 


Ping ot Bp iy 48s., per dozen, Cash. This genuine Wine 
oy; 


OLD BOTTLED PORT of 


RETT & Co. 
id Furnival’ yDisklicry, Holborn, E.c. 





W. SILVER & 


the best 

ladies’ a one She 
use, em) ng every 
portmanteaus, «c., suited 


eo HOUSES, 66 
Australia, : tad Chiba for Naval *lofting 
Cadets, d Civilians; 
home use, viz., Ky Military ot eee ae ei 
material and 


workma aaah shirts, 
p, barrac! 


BF angers dd Silvertown pabaeeey H.M. Dockyards), Wool- 


Co’s OUTFITTING WARE- 
CORNHILL, E.C. UT TaR fe for 


dations 


Kk, cabin, & colonial 
y of of eabinet work, canteens, trunks, 
to all clim 





PURE SCOTCH MALT WHISKEY. 
ONALD DUNCAN’S PURE SCOTCH 


MALT WHISKIES are CHEAPER, MORE WHOLE- 
ME, and FAR SUPERIOR to the finest FRENCH BRANDY. 
ROYAL ‘ORAL, a very fine, mild, and mel- 
Tow aR a as FS to seeeecesee +o 158. Der gallon. 
TheP Peano 
DONALD DUNCAN'S sei aaa FPA aod ” 
WwW of extraordinary quality pcg a +208. yy 


Two of either of the above sent to part, or sample 
PR = 5 ny 12 stamps. Terms, Cash. > gh 
5, Burleigh Street, Strand, W.C. 





byrupward of 1 


oO YOU WANT LUXURIANT HAIR, 
WHISKERS, &c. ROS. 
ie Eran arian ues meee 


when weak, 
Tn all Mts sthace, Fo For the 


Saar 





69, 
new hair." Craven, Phroueh using iT have an excellent 
whiskers. I Tuas foe pladiabe for other castensate niche a 
EATING’S Si au easouaetien, wanomn 
diseases are more consequences 
hs, Colds, Sore ? first 
nd bet Ree Mics CotGH , 28, 9d., 48. 6, 


ay boxes, Is. | 
10s. 6d. by Tu K * , &e., 79, St. 
Beachy Leedon fetal fr nirarneelste, er 





EATING’S PALE -REWPOUNDLAND 


COD LIVER OIL, perfectly having been 
reported on, and recommended né Professors Ta HOM: 
son, of Guy's and St. Thomas's cooled, who, inthe 
late Dr. Pereina, say that, “the finest oil is most rere of 
gir, and ito ts i is. 6 Pinto as ede Quarts, 4s 0 
nae u Goures ints » . Ad, 





a Non Gaye's Feten GAS seat gece cele nae 


than One Farthi: 
is fe than 0 from by oeete ornamental, 
Seobiares ucphoriont 
one diaphragm giving action ts stamps. 
W. H. Kewnzpr, Agent, 462, Oxford Street, London, W. C. 


nple in gone: 
¥ ened, covers 








Wholesale Agents, BATTY & CO., Finsbury Pavement. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. , 
XY LENFIELD PATENT STARCH is the only 
used in her. Majesty’ ’ 
are now making and sale an of 
ies tirated suite teeth ware GLENFIELD io 
each packet, to copy 
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